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BRIEFLY TOLD. 


i 

AFTER-THOUGHTS TRACING TO THE ZANESVILLE MEETING.—The bub 
ble and glitter and bustle of the Zanesville gathering of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation having spent its buoyancy, been dimmed by the tarnish of time, 
and tamed by the realization of other and present duties, it looks as if 
profit couid not be extracted now by again glancing over the field 
through which its exercises led. Presuming that ‘‘Three Stars” last 
week gave a sufficiently lengthy and accurate account of what was 
done at Zanesville, in respect to the non-technical side of the meeting, 
we will not make any further comment thereon save to remark that the 
exhibition of gas appliances was well worthy of the attention of the 
members. Possibly another party who ought to feel comfortably over 
the exhibition and its teachings is the Zanesville Gas Light Company, 
whose proprietors must reap great pecuniary benefit from the awaken- 
ing of the residents to what can be done with gas for cooking purposes. 
It also taught most convincingly the good policy of. gas companies 
maintaininy a wareroom, of the showy order, on a prominent business 
street, wherein to display apparatus incident to the consumption of 
gas. This we deem would be a most profitable operation for even the 
smaller companies. It would not be necessary to keep such a room or 
shop open the year round in,the smaller localities; for the purpose 
would be pretty well served were the display maintained, say, during 
the spring months—possibly tryjng it again in September and October. 
The expense and trouble incident to the trial would be far more than 
recouped by the profit from the gas sales, and that profit could be 
counted on for years. Of course, the majority of the larger companies 
follow this practice now, and our only object in thus speaking is to en- 
list the smatler—the very small companies, in fact—to do likewise. 
There is no risk about it ; the profit is certain. 

Very tasteful displays were made at Zanesville by the Chicago Gas 
Stove Company, George M. Clark & Co., the Maryland Meter Company, 
the American Meter Company-—-the latter’s collection, however, was 
more select than numerous—the American Tubing Company, and 
others ; and the Zanesville Gas Company is entitled to all praise for the 
way in which the arrangements were planued and carried out. 

Having taken our leave of this side of the meeting, we come to a con- 
sideration of some of the matters discussed by Mr. Faben, in his matter- 
of-fact inaugural address. The Toledo man is nothing if not broad- 
minded, logical and outspoken. The JOURNAL has preached for years 
sermons in season and out-of-season respecting the value to the gas pro- 
prietors of having their engineers and superintendents attend these ses- 
sions. Value, we mean, in money to them—the former. And yet it is 
the fact that some of the money-bags—few they are, however, to the 
credit of the industry be it said—-not only refuse to pay the traveling ex- 
penses of their engineers in attending the-sessions, but insist that his 
time shall not be wasted (!) even at his own expense! Mr. Faben puts it 
very plainly in his fifth paragraph ; and co incidently we may mention 
that our English correspondent (Mr. Humphreys), in his letter for this 
month (pp. 442-3) also makes some pointed remarks on this very subject. 
He finds there, as we do here, that ‘‘the best and foremost undertakings 
|1n the country are under the care of those who take a prominent interest 
in our gas manager's Associations, who not only pay their guinea, but 
are always present at the meetings, and are frequent contributors of 
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papers and participants in the discussion. The converse is also true. 
The undertakings that appear frequently before the public, on account 
of bad gas, high prices, exorbitant profits, or other financial mismanage- 
ment, are just the ones whose directors are noted for the policy of keep- 
ing within their shells, and who would, if they could, stop their man- 
ager’s salary for the time spent in attending an Association meeting.” 
This and that, by Humphreys and Faben, go to show that the cent-wise 
and dollar-foolish are alike, whether in England or America, and their 
punishment is the same. Unfortunately, however, the latter is some- 
times slow in coming. 


We confess to surprise at Mr. Faben’s remarks concerning the opinion 
held by him as to the attitude that should be held by the Association to 
wards the agitation favoring the municipal control of gas and electric 
lighting plants. If the conjoint opinion of the Association, openly ex- 
pressed, would result in advancing rather than retarding the aims of 
those who believe that governmental protection is the panacea for all 
our ills, then the penny-wise director might have some excuse for his 
opinion that our Associations were not all their advocates painted them. 
No, we must hold to the contrary with Mr. Faben there. United ex- 
pression from those who know whereof they speak might create friction, 
but the force generated thereby could not harm the utterers thereof— 
those against whom it was directed must be the sufferers. From our 
way of looking at this odd matter, however, we cannot perceive wherein 
the paternal industrial government advocates have made progress of 
late. Their pretty mouthings seemed at first to make converts, but con 
verts are at best uncertain birds, whose flight, always erratic, is never 
over-strong. And the signs appear to indicate that the songof the Rose 
waters, the Elys and the rest of that feather, is not so thrilling as it was. 
We have an abiding faith in the ruggedness of the American public, 
who will finally be positive in refusing to hand over to plundering po- 
litical control that which rightfully belongs to the custody of clean- 
handed private enterprise. Mr. Faben is as cool as ever over the out- 
look for a so-called distinctive fuel gas, and his remarks regarding elec- 
tric power, as opposed to gas engine power, are well-timed and full of 
meaning. We hope with him that our Associations will see to it that 
their efforts in connection with the gas exhibits at the coming World's 
Fair are well directed and continuous. The gas men cannot afford to 
be negligent in this instance, if the world is to know that their product 
is to retain its supremacy in the lighting field. Mr. Faben, as said be- 
fore, put nimself on record in no doubtful way, in respect to the ques- 
tions discussed in the address, and it is a pleasure to add that his direc- 
tion of the meeting was equally firm. 


THE authorities of Rockville, Conn., have made an agreement with 
the local Gas and Electric Light Company respecting the public lighting 
for the ensuing year. According to the contract, the Company is to 
maintain 74 arc lamps (1,200-candle power) from dusk until midnight, 
on 300 nights in each year, at the rate of $75 per lamp per annum. The 
city is to receive a rebate of 4} cents per light per hour, when the lamps 
fail to burn during contract hours. 

THE proprietors of the Great Barrington (Mass.) Gas Light Company 
have petitioned the Legislaiure for authority to sell that property to the 
local electric light company. 


“AT the annual meeting of the Bay State (Boston, Mass.) Gas Compa- 
ny, held in Wilmington, Del., about 10 days ago, the following officers 
were elected: Directors, Messrs. Frank K. Hipple and Henry C. Gibson, 
of Philadelphia, and J. Edward Addicks, of Boston; President and 
Treasurer, J. Edward Addicks ; Vice-President, Henry C. Gibson. 





Ir is the prevailing impression in Richmond, Va., that the gas rate 
there will speedily be reduced to $1.25 per 1,000. Although such action 
will, basing the estimate on the total receipts fur last year, on its face re- 
duce the city’s revenue from gas sales by some $32,000, it is urged on the 


other hand, that the gross receipts, because of increased demand at the 
lower rate, will show no shrinkage. 








[Prepared for the JouRNAL.] 
Where Does Light Go? 
By Cou. J. A. Price. 

A significant suggestion is made in your comment upon Professor 
Forbes’ experiments with frosted bulbs or ground glass and the transmis 
sion.of light, in your issue of 16th inst., when it is inquiringly stated, 

‘ Now, the interesting and scientific part of the question would be to 
discover where light does go.” 





The question put where a transparent surface has been made translu 
cent, as in the case of a cut, frosted or ground surface given to glass, is 
applicable to light generally. Where does light go? What becomes of 
the darting, shooting, piercing ray? These questions are equally to the 
point, whether we accept the theory of emission or of undulation, but 
particularly as to the latter. 

To obtain as full a comprehension of the simple object as possible, let 
us, for the moment, consider that the expression of movement of light 
is in a right line—a right line only. This is an effect on the senses 
which we may say we know practically. Undisturbed, so far as we can 
calculate, the movement will go on indefinitely and forever ; but when 
disturbed, we call the manifestation deflection (bent as to course), refrac 
tion (broken as to course, or a violent deflection), and reflection (doubled 
back as to course, or the most violent action to which light is suscepti- 
ble). 

Now, if we imagine light to be a solid bar, we will observe, on the 
basis of what is here advanced, that it might perform all the movements 
that we are ascribing to a single ray of light, and, if properly projected, 
as light is, it might go on indefinitely, bending, coiling and twisting 
through all creation. But we always conceive the idea of light by mul- 
tiples—we speak of a ray when we really mean a whole bundle of rays; 
how many it is ever impossible to enumerate. So, continuing the figure 
of the bar, let us fill our horizon with an infinite quantity of bars, pro 
jected from an ever-lasting and ever-moving force, as they go on bend- 
ing, coiling and twisting, until the sphere of our surrounding is filled 
and bar meets bar, each with the projection of the other, derived from 
the same imperial source, and propelled by the same majestic energy. 
Where do the bars go’? On the light principle they cease to be bars, as 
light ceases to be light when motion becomes rest. With no means of 
progress or continuance except upon each other, we have come to the in- 
evitable halt of the senses over the conception of an irresistible force 
and an indestructible body ; for bar thus cireumstanced cannot displace 
bar, and with the cessation of action the bars are no more on the princi- 
ple of light. It is the Greek of nature meeting Greek with the natural 
product of Nihilism after action. In this way light is said to be decom- 
posed. 

The same analogy may be carried into our conception of sound, where 
two identical vibrations neutralize each other and produce silence ; and 
the same with air—the same with water. 

Then may we not account for the loss of light as exhibited by the pho- 
tometer in transmission, through a mass of prisms and reflecting sur- 


‘faces, of the ground glass or the frosted globe, as perfectly natural ‘ 


For, in the passage, ray has met ray and become extinct. This warfare 
is eternal—it is going on everywhere. Otherwise the universe would 
be all light, and primal sources would in no way be needed to combat 
the everlasting tendency to what is darkness to the senses. 

Thus then we may reasonably conclude that the loss which we ex- 
perience in tranmission of light is simply a constant tendency of one 
ray to kill another as nothing else can, and as the prisms and surfaces 
are multplied the lossis increased, and vice versa. Such at least appears 
to be the law of the elements that are inherent in matter and of a primary 
character. 





The Market for Gas Securities. 
era 

The Exchanges are closed to-day (Good Friday), and so far as the vol- 
ume of business transacted was concerned, the money marts might as 
well have remained unopened for the week. Consolidated sold up to 96 
in the interim of our last, and the closing price on Thursday was 954 
bid, offered at 97. The feeling seemed to be in the Jine of higher prices, 
but the transfers are so ridiculously small as to afford no line whereon 
to base a prediction. Our faith in the shares, however, is as strong as 
ever, and the pronounced rise that we confidently look for cannot be 
much longer delayed. Mutual is in demand, at a further advance in the 
bid price, and Equitable shows no change. 

Brooklyn shares are steady and strong, and it is reported that the pro- 
ject for a consolidation on a grand scale is rapidly taking on shape. 
Chicago gas moved up sharply on purchases that were claimed to be 
largely on account of insiders, aided by the rumor that when a legal 
reorganization has been affected, a sum equal to the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum will be distributed among the shareholders on account of 
“suspended dividends.” Bay State gas shows no change, but the de- 
mand is slight. Laclede is unchanged, although some inquiry for the 
preferred caused holders to advance their figures. Baltimore Consoli- 


dated is a trifle stronger, and holders are beginning to speak about the 
possibility of a dividend this year. The Cincinnati Company has de- 
clared its usual dividend. The whole market suffers from stagnation, 
but the situation from an investor's standpoint is eminently satisfactory. 
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[OFFICIAL REPORT.—REVISED BY THE SECRETARY. | | 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO GAS LIGHT | The Secretary read the following report : 


ASSOCIATION. 


een ceneill 
HELD AT ZANESVILLE, MARCH 18 AND 19, 1891. 


First DaY—MORNING SESSION. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Ohio Gas Light Association opened 
at Zanesville, Wednesday, March 18, 1891, at 9:30 a.m., the President, 
Charles R. Faben, Jr., in the Chair. The minutes of the last meeting | 
having been published, the reading was dispensed with. | 

The President—The first business in order will be the reports of the | 
committees, and of the Secretary and the Treasurer. The report of the | 
Executive Committee will be read by the Secretary. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 





The Secretary— Pursuant to instructions received from the Association | 
at its last meeting I sent the following circular to each member : 

‘‘Dear Sir: At the recent meeting of the Ohio Gas Light Association, | 
at Toledo, Ohio, the Secretary was instructed vo ascertain the views of | 
each member as to the adoption of a badge, more or less similar to those | 
that have been adopted by the other Associations, and for the same 
purpose—viz., for the members to wear at the annual meetings and on | 
other appropriate occasions. 

‘“Will you please fill in the blanks below and return this to me at 
your earliest convenience ?””’ 

In the circular I asked three questions: (1) Are you in favor of the 
adoption of such a badge by the Ohio Gas Light Association? (2) 
Should the badge be furnished to the members and paid for by the 
Association ; or should each member who desires one pay for his own 
badge? (3) About what should be the cost of such a badge? The vote 
in favor of the adoption of a badge stands 107 to 12; that each member 
should pay for his own badge, 69 to 39; while the cost of the badge is 
fixed at $3 by the majority of those voting. The Committee recommend 
that a committee of three be appointed by the Chair to select a badge, to 
ascertain the number of members desiring one, and to provide and fur- 
nish badges to such members, together with a sufficient surplus to sup- 
ply new members who may come in hereafter. The second recommen- 
dation of the Committee is that the written withdrawals from member- 
ship by the following members (for the reason that they are no longer 
in the gas business) be accepted : W. T. Bowers, Hillsboro; R. Turner, 
Salem; F. F. Remple, Jr., Logan; T. C. Jones, Delaware; E. H. 
Crane, Niles: F. Fabing, Fremont. The third recommendation is that 
the following members be dropped for delinquency in the payment of 
dues: Richard Salter, Covington, Ky.; John Devor, Greenville, Ohio. 
The Committee’s fourth recommendation is that the Association elect to 
honorary membership Forrest E. Barker, a member of the Massachusetts 
Gas Commission. 

The report of the Committee was adopted as a whole. 

The President—As Mr. Barker is present with us, we would like to 
hear from him; and I take much pleasure in introducing him to this 
body. 

Mr. Barker—Mr. President and Gentlemen : This is indeed a surprise 
to me—a very pleasant, but also somewhat an embarrassing one. I as 
sure you I appreciate the very cordial greeting that I have received at 
the hands of those members of the Association whom it was my good 
fortune to know before I came here, and also from those whom I have 
had the pleasure of meeting since my arrival. I assure you, also, that 
I sincerely appreciate the honor you have been pleased to do me by 
electing me to honorary membership in this Association. I am sure it 
is acompliment which no one who has any connection whatever with 
the business in which you are engaged would decline. I wish to con- 
gratulate you, Mr. President, the officers of the Association, and the 
Association itself, upon the very good attendance which is here ; and I 
trust that you will have a very pleasant and a very profitable meeting. 
I was attracted here largely by the reputation of the Ohio Association, 
and by the practical and very interesting topics which have been an- 
nounced for discussion. I know you are all interested in them and are 
anxious to deal with them, and as I also am very desirous to hear them 
dealt with, I will not take up apy more of your time. I do desire to 
thank you again, and most heartily, for the honor you have conferred 
upon me, and I trust that I shall have the pleasure of making the ac- 
quaintance of a very large number of the members individually. 

Committee on Badges.—The President appointed the following Com- 
mittee on Badges: M. A. Gemuender, J. W. R. Cline, and G, A. Hyde. 

Committee on. Applications for Membership.—Also the following 
Committee-on- Applications for Membership: W. W. Cantine, L. A. 


| 





Strong, and George H. Tayler. 


$136 00 
451 00 


In hands of Secretary at beginning of year........... 
Received as dues and initiation fees............... 





so Reg. oe eled ols ave weeoawi $587 00 
Remitted to Treasurer, 
‘i: Pa May 6, 1891 


Mar. 16, 1891......... 


Total debits 509 00 





Balance in hands of Secretary $78 00 


$33 00 
84 00 
261 00 


Dues for 1889 still unpaid...... 
oe 1890 
1891 


“ce 





Total dues unpaid 


New members admitted at last meeting 
Released from membership at last meeting 
Elected from active to honorary membership............ ; 
Present number of active members........... 
Present number of honorary members..........:...... 
Number of active members deceased during year.......... 
Number of honorary members deceased during year 
Respectfully submitted, IRVIN BUTTERWORTH, Sec. 


Upon motion the report was accepted. 


REPORT OF TREASURER. 


Mr. McCook read the following report as Treasurer, which was, on 
motion, accepted : 





Receipts. 
1890. 
Mar. 26. H. Wilkiemeyer, Ex-Treasurer............ $1,028 99 
‘* 27. Irvin Butterworth, Secretary.............. 175 00 
May 13. “ jee nee ee 175 00 
1891. 
Mar. 17. ot SS Vt paeadetwune: 159 00 
Interest on $600.00, 10 months, 5 per cent. . 25 00 
UND TOMB. 665 os Seas avica ccs ccees $1,562 99 
Disbursements. 
1890. 
April 15. Irvin Butterworth, salary.... ..... $200 00 
> expenses...... 59 93 
Ohio State Journal Company, 
WMI Spc sv damauise ewes 87 75 
Mansfield Gas Light Company, ex- 
penses 5th annual meeting...... 76 42 
W. C. Hedges, postage........... 6 24 
Geo. A. Halm, printing........... 48 50 
Edw. Lindsley, printing.......... 11 00 
May 13. = si expemses.......... 6 50 
Toledo Gas Light Company, ex- 
penses of 6th annual meeting.... 155 19 
1891. 
Mar. 17. Exchange on N. Y. draft......... 90 
yi a $652 43 
Balance in hands of Treasurer............. $910.56 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE W. McCook, Treasurer. 


ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


Mr. Cantine—The Committee on Applications of New Members are 
ready to report. They present the names of Geo. H. Phillip, Supt. City 
Gas Works, Hamilton, O.; H. D. Timmons, Supt. Barnesville (O.) Gas 
and Electric Light Company; V. H. Harris, Supt. Fostoria (O.) Light 
and Power Company; Frederick’ H. Shelton, Gas Engineer, United 
Gas Improvement Company, Phila. Pa.; Henry M. Hubbard, Sec. 
(George M. Clark Stove Company, Chicago, Ills.; W. G. Bissell, with 
the same Company; Wm. S. Essick, Prest. Keystone Meter Company, 
Royersford, Pa.; and Sterling F. Hayward, Treas. Connelly Iron 
Sponge and Governor Company, New York city—all being gentlemen 
of the first order, and proper persons for election to membership in this 
Association. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to cast the ballot of the Asso- 
ciation for the election of the gentlemen named. The President intro- 
duced and welcomed the new members. 
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ROLL CALL. 
The Secretary called the roll, which disclosed the presence of the fol- 


lowing members : 
Honorary Members. 


J. P. Harbison, Geo. W. Graeff, Jr. 
Active Members. 


Jos. R. Thomas, 


Adams, ©. F. 
Allen, G. A. 
Bate, Jos. M. 
Booth, Miller. 
Butterworth, Irvin. 
Canby, R. H. 
Cantine, W. W. 
Christian, G. H. 
Clapp, G. N. 
Cline, J. W. R. 
Dell, John. 
Dickey, C. H. 
Douglas, H. W. 
Faben, C. R., Jr. 
Faux, J. A. 
Gwynn, J. W. 


Hammond, A. N. 
Harris, J. A. 
Hedges, J. 8. 
Hurlburt, H. L. 
Lathrop, A. P. 
Ley, W. S. 
Light, Geo. 
McCall, Hugh. 


McCook, Geo. W. 
Mclihenny, John. 


MeMillin, M. 
Matt, Geo. 
Marden, C. A. 
Mills, John. 
Nash, A. F. 
Osius, Geo. 


Penn, Jerome. 
Persons, F. R. 


Prichard, W. W. 


Printz, Eugene. 
Roots, D. T. 
Russell, E. M. 


Sherrard, R., Jr. 


Sisson, F. N. 
Skinner, J. W. 
Smith, J. H. 
Stephens, J. G. 
Strong, L. A. 
Tayler, G. H. 
Welch, C. H. 


Wilkiemeyer, H. 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 

The President then read the following address : 

Gentlemen of the Ohio Gas Light Association : 

Again are we assembled in convention for the purpose of conferring 
with each other upon the various points of interest pertaining to the 
business that we represent. Our membership is composed of individuals 
from all parts of the State, together with many from our sister States, 
and among the same are enrolled individuals who represent gas light 
companies, in the various offices and capacities, from that of President, 
down through the various positions to that of, I might say, the most 
humble ‘ hired man.” 

Surely, in such a gatheriag, a large fund of valuable material is 
brought into close contact, and much good ought properly be the result 
of such a meeting, no matter what the nature of the question be, that 
seems at the time to interest each individual most. 

If the question presented happens to be upon the subject of a particu- 
lar line of policy or business practice, we have among our number 
those who are eminently well qualified to disscuss such matters, or if the 
question be one of what constitutes good practice in the manufacture and 
distribution of our product, then we have present with us those who are 
equally well qualified to discuss this particular feature of the gas busi- 
ness proper ; hence, I say, there is no good reason why these yearly 
gatherings should not be almost directly profitable to all who participate 
in them. 

It is hardly proper for me to occupy your time and attention with any 
sort of argument, but I feel constrained to point out some of the fea- 
tures of our Association meetings as I comprehend them, and for par- 
ticular reasons. 

It has been stated by some that to read over the published proceedings 
of our meetings is sufficient, and quite as beneficial as though the time 
and expense of attendance at the meeting had been resorted to. This I 
believe to be a great error. Who of us but have oftentimes communi- 
cated to others in private conversation matters of interest and impor- 
tance, private in their nature, that we could not consistently communi- 
cate, if the same was to become public property, as it would become 
were it to appear in the published reports of our proceedings ? 

The literary part of the programme of our meetings I think is dif- 
ferently understood by different persons, and this difference of under- 
standing does perhaps in a large measure account for the stubborn un- 
willingness on the part of the majority of our members to consent, 
under any circumstances, to contribute a paper to be read and discussed 
before the meeting. This action on the part of the members is entirely 
wrong, and results in making the work of our Secretary extremely 
arduous, and were he less zealous and persistent in the work of secur- 
ing contribution to the literary part of our programme, that feature of 
our yearly meetings would be extremely tame. Then, again, since so 
many do refuse to contribute a paper, they seem to hesitate in a like 
manuer to participate in the discussions that should properly be pro- 
voked by the reading of many of the papers that are presented. 

To my mind, the general principles involved in the gas industry are 
well understood and distributed, and in asking a member to present a 
paper to be read and discussed, it is not expected of him that the paper 
so presented will amount to a ‘ revelation.” We are met simply as the 
employees of capital invested in the gas ‘industry, and some portion or 





detail of this investment is intrusted to our individual care ; and to the 
end that we may avoid some of the mistakes that others have made, we 
have come together to hold an ‘‘ experience meeting,” and, therefore, 
our expressions should be full, free and complete, so that the purpose 
for which we have come together may be speedily accomplished. 

We are not a scientific society, nor are we investigators, who labor to 
find new forces and factors ; we are simply, as before stated, the active 
workers for the various gas light companies that we here individually 
represent, and the details that we pratice in our business and have found 
to be correct in operation—that is the material brought together here to- 
day, and only by a full, and free expression can we turn this valuable 
material to proper account, and accomplish the full purpose for which 
we are met. 

The proper committee of our Association met and selected a number 
of subjects, that, in their opinion, would prove most interesting at this 
time. Toa few of them, the Secretary has succeeded in obtaining au- 
thors to write upon the subject assigned. It is unnecessary for me to 
make extended reference to the subjects that will be presented for your 
consideration. That the presentation will be made in a strong manner 
there is no room to doubt. 

In regard to the work accomplished by the Association during the 
past year there is little to report upon, aside from the reports that have 
been rendered by the several committees to whom such work has been 
assigned. 

The past year has not been prolific in the production of new processes, 
nor have the many recognized processes, methods and practices experi- 
enced serious changes, or improvements, but there has been a general 
improvement in many directions, and the points of merit presented in 
the different processes and methods are better understood and apprecia- 
ted. Much of our former prejudices have been dismissed, and we are 
no longer known among ourselves as being strictly coal gas or strictly 
water gas men, but rather as modern, progressive gas manufacturers. 

The general condition of the gas industry at the present time is cer- 
tainly encouraging. Realizing and appreciating the inroads that have 
been made, and that are further likely to be made upon the volume of gas 
consumed in the field of lighting, have resulted in awakening the people in 
charge of the gas industry to renewed effort in cheapening the cost of 
production and distribution, improvement in the quality, and securing 
to themselves a continued good market for their product. 

To secure these ends requires constant study and application on the 
part of the persons who are charged with the responsibility of securing 
success for the plant in their care. No opportunity could afford to be 
wasted, no argument presented but that must be met and successfully 
combatted. “f 

Somewhere I have read, yet I cannot now give the author nor the 
source, words that I recollect about as follows: ‘‘ Humility is all very 
nice, but don’t practice it to the exclusion of the other virtues. A little 
self-assertion counts for much. We are rated just a little below our own 
estimate. If you tell the world that you don’t count for much, they will 
take you at your word, saying that you ought to know. He who is 
silent is forgotten ; he who does not advance, falls back ; he who stops 
is overwhelmed, distanced, crushed ; he who ceeses to grow greater be- 
comes smaller ; he who leaves off, gives up. ‘lhe stationary condition 
is the beginning of the end ; it is the terrible symptom which precedes 
death. To live is to achieve a perpetual triumph ; it is to assert one’s 
self against destruction ; it is to will without ceasing, or rather to re- 
fresh one’s will day by day.” : 

The sentiment expressed in these words is the spirit that must prevail 
in the minds of those who would succeed in our day, and in no situation 
will the principle apply better than in the business life of organized yas 
light companies and that of their servants. 

The subject of municipal ownership of gas and electric light compan- 
ies is now receiving considerable attention at the hands of thinking peo- 
ple, and strong argument is presented by those who favor it, as well as 
by those who oppose it. While I recognize that each one of us holds 
strong convictions upon this subject, and appreciates the importance of 
the question presented, yet I still believe that little good can result by 
any action on the part of this Association in declaring itself upon the 
issue. In fact, I think the effect would be otherwise. 

We are here as practical men in the gas business, and are in no sense 
moulders of public opinion, nor are we to consider ourselves as a factor 
in politics, and, therefore, the less of this outside material we attempt to 
discuss the better. Our verdict can have no good effect upon the proper 
authority, and possibly might create friction instead. 

The subject of gas for fuel is receiving much attention at tae hands of 
gas light companies in a number of cities and towns throughout our 
country—special rates for all gas consumed for fuel purposes have been 
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made, and in a number of situations the rate has been made unusually 
low. The arguments made in the premises you are all quite familiar 
with, so that I need not cite any of them; but, from the number of gas 
light companies that are now making special effort in the fuel field, we 
ought a year hence, if the results are properly compiled, be enabled to 
make valuable deductions for the guidance of others who may hereafter 
elect to make the experiment of furnishing illuminating gas at special 
low rates for fuel purposes. 

The use of gas eagines, as a source of motive power in small domestic 
motors, is not progressing as well as we might wish. The electric motor 
possesses strong advantages over the gas engine. From the fact of its 
being a rotary engins, its use can be applied to the upper stories of large 
buildings. The electric current can be applied to a large number of mo- 
tors in the same building, applying the power almost direct, thereby sav- 
ing the amount of power that is usually wasted in long lines of shaft- 
ing, belting, ete. i 

The applicability of the use of electric engines to the upper stories of 
buildings, where the rent charged for the premises is less, and the fur 
ther fact that where a like amount of power distributed throughout a 
building with a gas engine as a source of motive power would demand 
that the engine be placed upon the ground floor, where the rent for 
premises is much higher, all contribute against the more common use of 
the gas engine. As an illustration, the ground floor of a building may 
be very desirable for large offices or for retail business purposes. The 
rent charged for this floor may be, say, $1,000 per year. The fourth 
floor of this building may be a very desirable location for light manu- 
facturing purposes, and the rent is only $300 per annum, but it cannot 
be supplied with power, as no other power is used or demanded in the 
building. A gas engine will not apply in this situation, but the electric 
motor will apply perfectly. 

The difference in the rent charged for the fourth floor and that of the 
first or ground floor, will enable the occupant of the fourth floor to pay 
a premium for the electric power, as he can save more than the premium 
paid in the charges for rent. 

The subject of the World’s Fair has received attention at the hands of 
the American, Western, and also the New England Gas Associations, 
and has resulted in their appointing a committee from each of those As- 
sociations, the committees so appointed to form one general committee. 
The Ohio Gas Light Association have not as yet appointed a committee 
to act for them in the general committee above described. I would sug- 
gest and heartily recommend that, during the present meeting, a commit- 
tee be appointed, with instruction to co-operate with the committees of 
other Associations to represent the Ohio Gas Light Association in the 
general committee. 

I feel I cannot urge too strongly upon you the importance to our in- 
dustry of securing earnest and active efforts by such committee to the 
end that the gas appliance part of the exhibition may be entirely credit- 
able and beneficial to the gas apparatus manufacturer, and also to those 
engaged in the industry of furnishing gas to cities and towns through- 
out our country. 

There is no question but that the electric light industry will be thor- 
oughly represented, if, indeed, it does not prove to be a strong feature of 
the exhibition. 

It would be pleasant, indeed, could I close my address to you this 
morning without making reference to the death during the past year of a 
most respected member. 

It has pleased the Almighty to remove from our midst one whom we 
so respected and admired for his many qualities that, of all others, we 
elected him as being most fit to head the list of honorary membersof our 
Association. 

In accordance with our custom, it is fitting that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draft suitable resolutions of respect to his memory, and that 
the same be spread upon the records of our Association ; and, also, that 
a copy of the same be forwarded to his family. 

Before closing this address, I want to thank you sincerely and heartily 
for the great honor conferred in electing me to preside over your delib- 
erations at this meeting. It shall be my effort to serve you well, and if 
I fail, it must be charged to my weakness, not my intent. 

I now declare this seventh anuual convention of the Ohio Gas Light 
Association open for the transaction of such business as may properly 
come before it. 

COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

On motion of Mr. Graeff, the President’s address was referred to a com- 
mittee of three to take into consideration and report upon the recommen- 
dations contained therein. The following committee was named by the 
Secretary : Geo. W. Graeff, Jr., Fred. R. Persons, Chas. H. Welch. 
The Secretary announced that he had received letters of regret from 








Frederic Egner, St. Louis, Mo. ; Richard J. Monks, Boston, Mass. ; 
Eugene Vanderpool, Newark, N. J.; Jas. Somerville, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; A. B. Slater, Sr., Providence, R. I.; C. F. Prichard, Lynn, 
Mass. ; Henrv B. Leach, Taunton, Mass ; C. F. Blodget, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Walton Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Denniston, Pittsburg, 
Pa. ; Chas. H. Nettleton, Birmmgham, Conn.; A. C. Humphreys, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Pearson, Toronto, Can.; A. M. Norton, 
Nashua, N. H. ; Louis Waguer, Philadelphia, Pa. ; A. Hickenlooper, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Telegrams of regret were received from C. H. Evans, Chicago, IIls. ; 
Geo. Shepard Page, New York City and Emerson McMillin, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

READING THE PAPERS. 

Mr. H. W. Douglas thereupon read his paper on 


THE PROPER HANDLING OF OXIDE OF IRON IN PURIFI- 
CaTION. 


In the purification of gas by dry means, whether by lime or by oxide 
of iron, these desirable points present themselves : 

1st. The gas should remain in contact with the material as long as 
possible, 7. e., as low a velocity as possible should be maintained in the 
purifiers—only obtainable by a generous area of boxes. 

2d. The material should present as great a surface as possible to the 
gas. 

3d. The material should be of such a nature as to give a minimum 
back pressure. 

The accomplishment of these ends in the use of lime was very thoroughly 
treated by Mr. Forstall, in a paper read before the American Gas Light 
Association, in 1875, in which he showed that by a treatment of the 
lime so as to form it into small globules, not only was the back pressure 
greatly reduced, but a marked increase in the purification per bushel 
was noticed. In four years the depth of lime was increased from 12 
inches to 54 inches, while the pressure was reduced one inch, and the 
purification efficiency was increased from 7,700 cubic feet to 22,000 cubic 
feet per bushel. 

Were the cost of oxide the only expense, the increased surface and 
time in contact with material could be obtained by deepening the layer 
of oxide ; but this increases the labor in changing, and does not increase 
the purification per bushel. 

In the use of artificial oxide, made by rusting iron turnings and filings 
with copperas water, I have had no experience. It is clear that the best 
results will be obtained when the iron is quite fine, and rusted in the 
presence of sawdust, so as to deposit oxide of iron on the surface of the 
sawdust. 

In the use of natural oxide the desirable points indicated can be ob- 
tained by having the oxide finely powdered, and mixed thoroughly with 
sawdust while damp. The finer part of the oxide will adhere to the sur- 
face of the sawdust, making a larger surface of contact and rendering 
the whole mass more porous. The sawdust should be quite coarse, and 
that obtained from soft wood sawed across the grain is most desirable. 
Should screens be used the proportion of sawdust need only be very 
small. If the unmixed oxide be put on the screens about 3 inches thick, 
very good results as regards back pressure can be obtained, and there is, 
of course, considerable less material to handle. The labor in placing 
screens will amount to more than the increase of labor in handling a 
greater bulk of material when sawdust is used. 

To illustrate the effect of a varied velocity of the gas in the purifiers, 
and the evil effects of a high velocity, I have endeavored to collect some 
data, the results of which are shown in this table. The actual purifica- 
tion per bushel cannot be taken as a basis of comparison without consid- 
ering the amount of active purifier present; but the ratios of purification 
at different velocities are perfectly comparable. 


} | : | 
| : : , Velocity per Hour 
Purification per per sq. Ft. Puri-| 


Daily Output. Bushel. 





Ob- | | fler Area, 
Size of 
_—_ Boxes. cue teach PERE APR, Ratio. a ne Ratio. 
| Max- Min- Max- Min- | Mux- _Min- 
imum. imum. | imum. imum. | imum, | iv um. | 
1 | 16x24 | 410.0/170.0| 966 2,156) 2.23 | 44.4 | 29.4 | 2.27 
2 | 20’x24’ 830.0 | 375.0 | 1,700 2,000 | 1.17 | 72.4 | 32.5 | 2.22 
8 | 20’x24’ | 1500.0 | 600.0 | 1,665 | 4,666 | 2.80 (132.8 | 52.08 2.53 
4; 8xif 36.9; 15.1| 8.6 11.8 | 1.37 |191.2 78.8 | 2.42 





It will be noticed that the ratios of purification at maximum and min- 
imum are not in proportion with ratios of velocity. A high velocitv 
does not seem to cause a high ratio of purification; No. 2, with a velocity 
of 72.4 feet per hour, has a ratio of 1.17, and No. 1, with a velocity of 
44.4, has a ratio of 2.23. 
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The following instance illustrates the desirability of a uniform veloc- | 
ity in the purifiers : Two works making water gas are run by the same | | 
company, and the same materials are used in both. In one a relief | 
holder has been placed between the generating and purifying apparatus, 
so that a constant velocity is maintained in the purifiers, and the result | 
is that a purification of 6,000 feet per bushel is obtained, where 4,000 | 
cubic feet is obtained without the holder. The constant velocity with | 
the holder is higher than the mean velocity without. 


‘structions. The instructions, as I understand them, are to spread the 
sponge out in the same thickness that you have it in the purifier. Is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. Hayward— Yes. 

Mr. Clapp—Now, if we put it in the purifier to a depth of six inches, 
according to those instructions we should — it out on the floor six 
inches deep in order to revivify. 

Mr. Hayward—I will say that usually in giving g directions for the use 


The revivification of the oxide should be as deliberate as possible. The | of the oxide, we instruct that the layers in the boxes should be at least a 
lid of the box being raised, the box should be allowed to stand as it is | foot and a half thick, instead of six inches ; and that agrees with my first 


some hours. The strongest ammonia gases will thus pass off and render | 
‘that thickness. It is entirely different from the handling of lime. It i 

not spread in so many trays in a box. If any instruction of that kind 
_has gone out it was unbeknown to me. I will say that in using the 
‘oxide it is of very vital importance that the tar and oily vapors be kept 


the work of removing the material less uncomfortable. 

Should screens be used, it is well to remove the center one in each lay 
er, allowing the air free access to all parts of the box. Oxidation should 
not be hastened, especially before removal, as too great heat will ensue. 
Should the heat reach a dangerous point, I can see no harm in throwing | 


statement with regard to spreading it out. Better action is secured in 


‘from it. These are very detrimental to it, as all must know who have 


on water, as it will only assist in the oxidation. The oxide should be| used it. A thin layer of sawdust should be used on the lower tray, or, 


sufficiently dried before replacing, so that it will not cake. 


| if sawdust cannot be procured, we find that coke breeze is very useful 


When removed and spread in the air, it should be shoveled up or | for that purpose. If that is not available, spent lime will answer the 


turned over at least once. Sufficient material to fill at least five boxes is | 
desirable, so that greater time and more complete revivification may be 
had. 

In Jarge works, the labor of changing may be facilitated and cheap- 
ened by a system of conveyances and elevators. 


Discussion. 


The President—You have just heard a very interesting paper read, 
and its suggestions are now before you for consideration and discussion. 
Mr. Christian—I would like to ask if any members have had ex- 
perience in revivifying oxide when it would not revivify? That is, 


have any members had a film of oil to form on the iron in such amount | 
as to prevent the iron from revivifying * Sometimes coming out of the | 
coated quite hard, sometimes half an inch, and often at greater thick- 


boxes black in color, it will not thereafter change its color atall. I 


would like to know if there is any way in which that film can be gotten | 
| tion, stopped in our office last week, and, in talking over the thing, said 


rid of, except by taking it out before it gets there? Is there any way 
that we can get the oil out without injuring the material ? 


Mr. Douglas—In order to do that we put a layer of sawdust at the | 


bottom. The sawdust will absorb a good deal of it. I do not think 


there is any way of getting it out after it once gets into the oxide, except 


to burn it out. 
Mr. Christian—If it were washed down pretty thoroughly with water, 


the oil or by something that I do not know about. _I cannot see the oil 
on the stuff ; it does not show as tar; and yet it will not revive. I 


purpose very nicely. So you see that there are plenty of things that can 
be used to prevent, or rather to take out, the tar and oily vapors before 
they reach the oxide. When you have trouble in this respect, do not 
blame the oxide in purification, but be sure that your scrubbers are all 
right. 

Mr. Christian—I would like to ask if anyone has had experience in 
blowing air with their gas through the oxide by a steam jet, and in such 


|a way that the steam does not all condense, but is passed out with the 
| air through the oxide. I would like to know if that would have any 
| bad effect on the action of the oxide ? 


Mr. Thomas—This question came up in the New England Association 
at its last meeting ; but the trouble there was from the back pressure. 
A number of gentlemen stated that the lower part of the box would be 


ness. One speaker who had had a great deal of trouble in his purifica- 


he had been using sawdust, but had lately changed to the use of coke. 
In the bottom of the box he places a layer of small coke, covers it over 
with bags and lays the oxide on top of the latter. He has been operating 
in that way for about a month, during which time he has had notrouble 
with reference tothe back pressure. Asa matter of course, all the oily 


substance will thus be kept out of the oxide. 
would it have any effect? I have had a great deal of trouble this win- | 
ter in purification with oxide of iron, and it has been caused either by | 
'on the lower tray, cover that with a lot of bagging, and then above that 
| put two trays of oxide—the lower one being about two feet deep, and the 


Mr. Bate—I have been using oxide for about four years, running as 
high as 225,000 feet of gas per day through 8x10 boxes. I use fine breeze 


wheeled a lot out last January and dumped it in a pile, and the air, | other about 18 inches deep. There is very little space between the first 


snow aud rain have acted on it, and it is in splendid looking condition ; 
but when I put it on the floor in a thin layer and turned it over, 
would not change its color. After being out doors awhile in the rain, 


wheeled back and used over again. 

Mr. Hammond—Do you have any difficulty in getting it heated up? 

Mr. Christian—Yes, when it is thrown on the floor, and then spread 
out to the air, it retains its dark color. 

Mr. Hammond—lI have had difficulty in getting it heated, but have 
remedied it by sprinkling with copperas water, when, after being used 
for a short time, it would revivify again all right. 

Mr. Hayward—This is my first attendance at your meeting. I repre- 
sent the Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Company, of New York. 
We sell a good deal of oxide for purification, and the only difficulty that 
we have encountered with it, among engineers and superintendents in 
handling the oxide, is of the impression which has gone out that air re- 
vivifies the oxide, and that it is absolutely necessary to have it spread 
out very thin. Now, the chemical action takes place thoroughly (as I 
think Mr. Douglas will agree), when the oxide is heated up; and in 
order that the chemical action can take place, it must be spread very 
deep, at least two feet thick, so that from the chemical action taking 
place, and the air acting upon it, it will heat upto such a degree that 
the oily vapors accumulated will, to a certain extent, pass away. For 
that reason, the thinner you spread your oxide for revivifying the worse 
it willbe. Another thing, the oxide should not be put out of doors ; it 
should be kept under cover, and where it is not exposed to the rain. We 
have found that that is the best way of treating it. A gentleman here 
spoke of having put it out of doors in a heap. If it was revivified, it 
was owing to the fact that it was put in a large heap, instead of being 
spread out thin on the floor. 


Mr. Clapp—I think a mistake has been made with regard to the in- | 





|and second tray. We have had no trouble in that time from oil getting 
it|into thesponge. We clean out all the breeze about once a month. I 
'am making almost an unlimited use of oxide by putting copperas water 
snow and sunlight, it shows a beautiful color ; so that I think it can be! 


on it. We finally have tothrow it away, because it becomes too 
heavy. 

Mr. Faux—lIn my experience in the use of oxide I have had some 
difficulties. I have lost some through improper treatment. I find the 
best treatment that I can give the oxide, when it is taken out of the 
boxes, is to pile it 34 or 4 feet thick on the floor, and let it lie there until 
| it becomes thoroughly heated—not hot enough to burn, but so hot that 
you cannot bear your hand on it. Then I spread it out on the floor, less 
than one feet thick, and during the time it is revivifying I turn it about 
| three times. I have had but little difficulty getting the cily substance out 
of it. I have used both breeze and sawdust iff the first tray. I fill my 

boxes to the depth of about 28 inches, and I use no tray in the box ex- 

cept one right above the sawdust. I sometimes am troubled when it 
gets to caking. Then I get scrap tin and burn the tin off, putting in 
/enough scrap tin, and find I have no trouble then in any way. In doing 
that I get rid of the trays, and have the box filled from the bottom to 
the top with sponge. I have no trouble with my back pressure. 

Mr. Printz—I think I must have misunderstood Mr. Faux. I under- 
stood him to say that he placed it 34 feet deep. Does he mean in the 
purifying box, or when the oxide is placed on the floor for revivifica- 
tion ? 

Mr. Faux—The first time we place it on the floor for revivification, it 
is about 3} to 4 feet deep. 

Mr. Printz—My experience in purification with oxide of iron has. not 
been a very pleasant one. I have endeavored four or five different 
times to use it, but it has always proved a failure, and we have had to 
return to the use of lime. I have used the Connelly sponge, and have 
used other preparations, but they failed with me each time. I have been 
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given to understand that the failure was because I did not try it long 
enough ; that I must not expect it to do its work the first or second time 
it was placed in the box. To satisfy myself I was not wrong in tnat 
direction, I last year used a material for some three months. I could 
not afford to use it in all the boxes, because I could not change my 
purifiers fast enough if I did. I used the oxide in one, lime in the next, 
and iron in the next; but during those three months we used just as 
much lime as we did during the same three months of the year before. 
One advantage we had was that we had to pay a little more for the labor, 
because we handled the oxide without any benefit. Why I have that 
trouble I fail to understand. The first time I gave the trial to any 
preparation of that kind was with Mr. MeMillin’s preparation of grind- 
stone dust. He came here himself, after I had tried it, and had had 
trouble with it, and spent three or four days with me—that was during 
the time he was located at Ironton. He finally gave it up, and found 
he could not make it answer. I afterwards procured a lot of the Con- 
nelly’s sponge, and had the same sort of failure. One of the Messrs. 
Connelly came here, spent three days with me, and was obliged to give 
itup. Mr. MeMillin and Mr. Connelly both came to the conclusion that 
our boxes were too small ; that if we increased the size of the boxes, we 
would have no trouble—at the time we were using boxes 5x6. We after- 
wards increased the size to 8x10, but with no greater success. During 
the last year, four of my purifying boxes have been 10x20. We were 
only running at that time about 100,000 feet per day. So you see the 
area of our boxes was away above the average ; and yet we had nobetter 
success. We have about settled down to the conclusion that it is the 
coal which causes the trouble ; although persons around here are using 
native coal of the same kind that I am using. I would like very much 
if I could be put on the track in the right direction for using the oxide 
of iron. At present we are using lime, and I must say it is pretty ex- 
pensive. Our purification, for labor and lime alone, runs up to 6 or 7 
cents per thousand feet. 

Mr. Hammond—I have tried to pass air through the sponge while 
making gas, but not successfully. I found the difficulty was in getting 
so mrch air with the gas that it reduced the illuminating qualities. Our 
box’ s (we use native coal, which has about 4 per cent. of sulphur) are 
v .y small, 3x3, and require a good deal of changing. To overcome 
that difficulty, I have attached an ejector by which, when one box be 
comes foul, I turn off on that, force in the air and steam, revivify it, 
and then turn it back again. That will revivify about as well as if the 
sponge had been taken out and put on the floor, and we get good re- 
sults in that way. 

Mr. Welch—I did not understand Mr. Printz to say just what the 
trouble was. He said he tried the oxide of iron purification repeatedly, 
but did not say whether the material did not purify enough, whether it 
took too much of material, or whether it purified imperfectly. I would 
also like to inquire what material he used. 

Mr. Printz—The difficulty was that it failed to take up the impuri- 
ties. The sulphureted hydrogen would pass over. We are using the 
native coal which we get here within the city limits. It contains from 
3 to 5 per cent. of sulphur. 

The Secretary—Mr. Douglas said that if the oxide should reach too high 
a heat in revivifying, he saw no harm in throwing on water, as it will 
only assist in oxidation. My teaching has been that that was dangerous, 
as it has been known on occasions, at least, to stop the process of oxida- 
tion, not only at that time but for all time for that material. I would 
like to ask if he has himself thrown cold water on the hot oxide of iron 
while revivifying ? 

Mr. Douglas—I have not, and never had occasion to. I should think 
it would be necessary to take it out of the boxes assoon asthe water had 
been thrown on it. 

Mr. Phillip—I have had some experience with the oxide. Our works 
arenew. We started last May. At the time the works were completed 
there was no preparation made for a place to properly revivify the oxide, 
and we had the trouble that the gentlemen speaks of—by the formation 
of a tarry or oily substance on the bottom of the box. We run three 
boxes (10 x 10) with oxide, and one box with lime. Our space for re- 
vivifying was too small. We could not clean our gas, and we could not 
clean our oxide. I caused to be erected a porch extending out from the 
purifying house, 12} feet by 41 feet. That was made of wood, with 
sliding glass windows, 5 by 4 feet in size. We put ina brick floor and 
ran a series of hot pipes around on it, so that in the cold weather of this 
winter, when throwing the sponge out to revivify, we kept it warm by 
passing steam through the pipes and getting the brick floor thoroughly 
heated up. When it gets too hot we shut off the steam until the tem- 
perature goes down. So far we have had very good results. I would 
like to know if any one else has had the same experience in the matter 
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of getting too much heat. I can say very frankly that I am getting the 
oxide back to its original condition again quicker than I have been able 
todo in any other way. In pleasant weather, or in weather such as 
this, we can use that room by sliding the windows back, and when it is too 
cold, we help it along by steam heating. We put thaton the brick floor, 
from 2 to 24 feet deep, and turn itevery day. In the morning, when the 
man comes in his business is to turn each batch in order. We have had 
first rate results so far. Whether I am over the trouble or not, I can- 
not say. Whether we are likely to meet with bad results hereafter is 
what I would like to find out. I will say, however, that so far I am 
doing well. We are getting our sponge in pretty good condition, and 
putting it back again. Asto our lime boxes, the last one is on its third 
week. It is 10x 10, with two layers of lime. This coming Saturday 
that lime will have been in three weeks. We change it once a week, one 
box at a time ; but as soon as one is cleaned out and the other box fouls, 
we turn right on again. 

Mr. Hayward—How much gas are you purifying per bushel ? 

Mr. Phillip—Our average run is 110,000 per day of 24 hours. We are 
using all the boxes. As soon as one is cleaned we turn it on again. 

Mr. Hayward—How deep are they ? 

Mr. Phillip—Four feet—we are running two layers of oxide. I think 
one is 13 or 14 inches, and the other is 12. You will recollect that we 
had to send you a telegraphic order for sponge. That was caused by the 
tarry substance forming in two of our boxes at one time, which caused 
us to be very short of oxide. We telegraphed an order to your firm, 
and in the meantime we ran on three boxes of lime until we received the 
oxide from you. 

Mr. Douglas—Did I understand Mr. Phillip to say that he changed the 
purifiers every day, and got 110,000 feet between changes ? 

Mr. Phillip—No ; we do not change the purifiers every day, but that 
is the yield of gas that we send through the purifiers. 

Mr. Douglas—How much do you make between changes ? 

Mr. Phillip—\7e are using it all the time. As soon as one box is 
cleaned, we put it right back again. 

Mr. Douglas—How often do you change the boxes ? 

Mr. Phillip—About once a week, or oftener if a box becomes foul. 
That is governed a good deal by the coal we use. Some coal has more 
sulphur in it, and that requires the boxes to be cleaned more often; oth- 
ers will run longer. 

Mr. Cline—I would like to ask if any one has had the sponge to take 
fire when it is heating, and I ask the question because I have a poor 
place to put my sponge in for oxidization. I put it in the cellar, and I 
have had some fear of its taking fire. It is in a bad place if that should 
happen. 

Mr. Bate—Once when I left the sponge too long without turning it 
over it got to a nice, hot glow. After that we were more careful in 
turning it. We pile it up two or three feet deep, and then turn it over 
as soon as it throws off a blue smoke, showing signs of heating. We 
do that eight or ten times a day. I would not recommend the sponge to 
be left in any place where it could set fire to anything. 

Mr. Christian— Will the shavings and copperas burn unless iron fil- 
ings are put into it—just the plain shaving ? 

The President—The percentage of iron would determine the degree of 
oxidation. The more rapidly it oxidizes, the hotter it will get. 

Mr. Christian—Can you get it so strong as to set fire to the shavings 
without putting iron in it? 

The President—Yes ; we have been using a preparation of iron and 
sawdust for purification since 1873, and nothing but that, save one tray 
of lime in each box. I have had some of the experiences related this 
morning, and among them that of the oxide taking fire. In our earlier 
experiences we thought if a little iron was good a little more iron was 
better. We now use about 60 per ceat. of iron turnings in the mass. 
On one occasion a purifier was changed late in the afternoon and its 
cover raised, and by 9 o’clock the box was on fire. We put it out by 
lowering the cover and excluding the air. We remedied any difficulty 
of that kind by adding a material which was a poor non conductor of 
heat, in the form of very coarse sawdust. Our practice led us to the 
adoption of a formula for making a mateyial out of very coarse sawdust 
and iron turnings, in the proportion of about 94 per cent. of the former 
to 6 per cent. of the latter, by volume, wetting the whole mass down 
with a saturated solution of sulphate of iron. As Mr. Printz has sug- 
gested, it does not do as well at first as it does afterward—at least we did 
not find it so; but the reason it did not do as well, I imagine, was be- 
cause the iron was not distributed as well over the surface of the wood. 
In handling the material we take it out of the purifier on to wheelbar- 
rows, and dump it in a pyramid form—our boxes are 16 by 24, and 34 
feet deep, and the contents of a box will make a pile of oxide of iron 
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material in the yard possibly 6 feet high and running off at the full an- 
gle of repose, and of the proper length to accommodate the quantity. 
We leave it in that form. If the percentage of iron were in excess, it 
would heat too hot and char the wood, which would tend to make it too 
fine and undesirable as a mixture. We put in a percentage of iron suf- 
ficient to bring on the heat necessary for ready oxidation when exposed 
and piled in that form. Mr. Christian said something about introducing 
steam in the mass, and asked if there was objection to that. I think 
not. The presence of moisture is desirable, as it assists in the absorption 
of the sulphureted hydrogen of the gas that passes through. The prin- 
cipal point in the use of iron in purification is ample surface permiiting 
the gas to pass through slowly. I do not think that the oxide of iron 
acts as rapidly as some kinds of heavy caustic lime. 

Mr. Clapp—My experience might do some one good. Having had 
back pressure with sawdust, I afterwards mixed fine shavings or chips 
with it, since which time we have had no trouble. Our old boxes were 
small ones. and since we put in larger ones we have had no trouble at 
all. If those having back pressure on the boxes will run a lot of pipes 
around the retort house, they will get rid of it. 

Mr. Cline—As our Secretary has had some experience with purifying 
material I think it would be interesting and profitable to the Association 
If he would give us the benefit of it. 

The Secretary—I do not know exactly what material Mr. Cline refers to. 

Mr. Cline—(rinsdtone grit. 

The Secretary—That experience we have had in common with many 
others. With us it has been satisfactory. At Columbus we get it very 
cheap—only $1.50 for a big wagon load. It revivifies satisfactorily. 
We have used it without any admixture of sawdust whatever, putting 
it in just as we receive it. I was a little surprised to see how little back 
pressure there was. Indeed, I cannot see much difference between its 
efficiency and that of the material we purchase. We have tried the 
Douglas mixture and that of the Messrs. Connelly. 

On motion of Mr. Cantine, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Douglas. 


OPENING THE QUESTION-Box. 


The President—Perhaps we can best. devote the short time before ad- 
journment to the consideration of some of the questions that have been 
presented through the question-box. While the list of questions is being 
distributed I will ask if any gentleman present has had any experience 
which will enable him to answer the 17th question : 


‘* What is the best paint for lids of purifying boxes?” 


Mr. Printz—I would take that question not to mean really the top of 
the lid, but the sides or edges. I can say I have found it best not to use 
paint at all, but crude oil. We place on top of the water in the channel 
or canal a layer of oil, probably three quarters of an inch in depth, and 
occasionally smear a little with 4 brush around the sides of the lid. We 
have no trouble with rusting. 

The Secretary—I have tried what is known as the Triumph Graph- 
ite Grease—a very cheap mixture of grease and graphite—on the 
rods and girders of the puryfying house roof, which were much ex- 
posed to the corrosive vapors rising from the boxes, and rusted very 
rapidly. Having difficulty in stopping the rusting, I procured and ap- 
plied the graphite ‘grease, and it has answered very satisfactorily in 
keeping the rods from rusting. I purpose trying it in the sides of the 
purifying box lids, and am fully satisfied that it will be very efficient 
there. I speak of this not by the way of advertisement of the grease, 
but as a matter of interest and information. 

Mr. Cantine—I wish to say I fully coincide with Mr. Printz’s statement 
with regard to painting the sides of purifying lids. I have tried pretty 
much everything, but never could make anything stick. The water 
will loosen it. Corrosion underneath the paint will cause the latter to 
scale off in sheets. I think oil is the best thing to use, as it absolutely 
prevents corrosion, which is ail that is desired. Coating the top of the 
lid is all a matter of taste. As to painting the iron work, girders, and 
all that sort of thing, I do not know of anything that is better for the 
purpose than coal tar and turpeutine. It neutralizes the sulphuric acid, 
and makes just about the hardest substance that you can coat iron with. 

The President—The first regular question is— 


‘*Which is the better method of condensation, ‘open air’ or ‘water’ 
—leaving out of consideration the space occupied and the cost of 
apparatus?” 

Mr. Thomas—I think air condensation is the best. This process is in 

a manner like the gas going through the boxes to be purified—the 

slower the process the better. When tubular condensers were intro- 

duced the work was done in a very quick manner, but I do not know 
that it was done any better. I always contended that the more air con- 
densers one had about the works, the better would the gas be purified. 


|in temperature. 
| perature might be changed, but not to any material extent. 





Slow cooling causes the operation to be more complete. Many parties 
operating works seem to want to get down as quickly as possible to a 
low temperature. I never liked getting the gas about the works below 
60°. In some very old styles of gas works condensing pipes were place 
wherever there was a possibility of putting them, and I think the work 
was done quite as effectually as it is done to day by these complicated 
condensers. In them the gas passed through a series of pipes surrounded 
with water, and fresh water came in at the same time to reduce the tem - 
perature. I think the slower the process is carried on the more effective 
it will be, and the better will be the results obtained. 

Mr. Harbison—I am not competent to answer the question directly, 
for I have not had a very large experience in open air condensation, 
although that was our mode of condensing when I first became con. 
nected with the Hartford gas works, a number of yearsago. They 
were then not very extensive, neither was the make of gas ; but when 
we outgrew those works we put in a multitubular condenser. Since 
that time we have grown still larger and added air condensation, in the 
form of a large and long take-off pipe in the retort house—a 20-inch 
main running along the retort house wall. Hence I may be said to be- 
lieve in both systems of condensation. Our plan works satisfactorily. 
Our apparatus is quite sufficient. Having put in what 1 considered suf- 
ficent for one million daily capacity, and as our maximum has not been 
over 625,000, I have no trouble at all in passing the gas slowly through 
the process of condensation in a very satisfactory way. 

Mr. Clapp—This is a meeting in which we can all be benefited by 
learning the experience of others. I have probably not been in gas 
works so long as many others here, but I have had the benefit of an ex- 
perience in four or five different gas works. My experience has been 
that air condensing is far better than water condensing. I think it is 
better for the very reason that has been stated—it is slower, is very sim- 
ple and cheap, and can be effected by running pipes around in such a 
way as to get all the cocdensation needed. In my experience I have 
had the best results from air condensation. 

Mr. Nash—Will not the naphthaline trouble be less with air conden. 
sation than in multitubular condensation ? 

The President—Will some gentleman kindly answer Mr. Nash's ques- 
tion ? Can Mr. Harbison tell us ? 

Mr. Harbison— Will he kindly tell me what naphthaline is? (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The President—I think that is satire. 

Mr. Harbison—I did not mean it to be taken as satire, because it is not 
so intended. Years ago I did know what naphthaline was, but, as mat- 
ter of fact, we do not have a particle of it now. We have had none 
during this entire winter. In fact we have not seen the slightest indi- 
cation of it about the works or outside of the works, and yet we are stil! 
in the business of making gas. I should have said a moment ago, by 
way of expressing preference as to which is the best method of conden- 
sation, that I believe that water condensation is better than air. Of 
course I speak only from experience in my own location. With us we 
have at times a variation of 40° in temperature within 24 hours, and if 
the condensers are exposed to the atmosphere, your condensation wil! 
vary very greatly under such conditions. In water condensers you are 
better able to control it. ; 

The Secretary—At our works we take up the variations in atmos- 
pheric temperature by bye passing certain of the condensing apparatus. 

Mr. Harbison—That wou!d accomplish the purpose. 

The President—I think Mr. Nash’s question has hardly been ans- 
wered. ; 

Mr. Nash—I thought probably a slower method of condensation would 
tend to reduce the naphthaline. 

Mr. Bate—-I have used water condensation, and am now using air con- 
densation, principally. I think the use of air condensation prevents the 
precipitation of naphthaline, as it usually occurs in works. 

Mr. Thomas—I have seen, where multitubular condensers were used, 
the gas, coming from the hydraulic main at 130°, and only traveling a 
short distance, knocked down to 40°. Such sudden changes tend greatly 
to produce naphthaline. In most of the original so-called air condensers 
the pipes were laid underground, so that if the external air temperature 
did drop 40 or 50°, the temperature ir the ground probably would not 
vary 5°. Down to a certain depth the ground does not vary very much 
In the passage of the gas through the pipe the tem- 
As I said 
before, we never cared to get our gas below 60°. We ran along, as Mr. 
Harbison has stated to be the case in his works, free of naphthaline, and 
did not know the why or wherefore. We did not have it when our 
neighbors were troubled greatly with it. The first experience I had with 
it was when [ put in the muititubular condensers. It would stop up tLe 
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four inch pipes in the condenser so frequently that once in two weeks 
we would have to clear them all out. 

The Secretary—How close was the multitubular condenser to the 
hydraulic main? low hot was the gas before it entered ? 


Mr. Thomas—The gas issued from the exhauster at about 125°, and | 


entered the condenser at a few degrees less ; but I presume it was close 
to 125° when it entered the condensers. When we put our first standard 
scrubber in we made the connection to it directly from the exhauster, 
and the temperature there was generally 125° at one end and 115° at the 
other. Then it passed through the condenser. We afterwards changed 
it, running it through the condenser and bringing it back ; which ran 
it down toabout 75°. The main thing | think in the manufacture of gas 
is the slow process of its movement. The more condensers you have and 
ihe larger purifying surface, the better will be your results. In speak- 
ing about purifiers, some odd sizes have been mentioned here. My idea 
has always been to have the purifier nearly square, say about 24 feet 
long and 20 feet wide, and about 44 feet deep. 

The Secretary—My information is that the place where gas can stand 
sudden reduction in temperature with the greatest impunity is close to 
the hydraulic main. We have at our works a multitubular condenser 
placed close to the hydraulic main ; and we cool our gas say from 200 
to 130° or 140°, at the multitubular condenser, without any formation of 
naphthaline. Like Mr. Harbison, we do not have naphthaline now. 

Mr. Thomas—W hat is the temperature of your gas at the hydraulic 
main ? 

The Secretary—That I do not know, but I think it must be the same 
at our works as at others. It is certainly very much higher than 130°. 
Since it emerges from the multitubular condensers at a temperature of 
130°, it must have been 300° or 400° close to the hydraulic main. 

The President—We are drifting a little from the main question, which 
is, ‘‘ Which of the two methods is the better?’ and in order to get the 
sense of the meeting we will take a vote. Many members do not seem 
disposed to give their experience, hence by taking a vote we can find 
out which is the better according to the sense of the meeting. Those of 
the opinion that open air condensation is the better will signify it by 
standing up, and vice versa. It is decided by vote of 11 to 5 in favor of 
open air condensation. 

Mr. Shelton— Where does the combined system come in on this voting ? 

The President—We will take a vote on the combined system—that is, 
the open air and multitubular together. As many as are of the opinion 
that the combined system is the best will rise. The sense of the meeting 
seems to be that the combined system is the best. The next question is: 


‘How can retorts be prevented from getting coated with carbon?” 


As the eighth question is related to this, we will discuss the two to- 
gether. It is— 


‘* What is the best method of burning carbon from retorts ?” 


The Secretary—One fruitful source of the deposit of carbon in retorts 
is the pressure. If you can remove the gas from the retort as it is gen- 
erated, so that it will not back up and be at pressure there, the carbon 
will not deposit as rapidly as if it were under pressure. 

Mr. Cantine—The best way to get rid of carbon is not to make it—not 
to allow it to deposit. I use a rod, § inch in diameter, put on a spatula, 
4 inches in width and 5 or 6 inches long, to remove the carbon. Carbon 
commences to form in the shape of a moss on the crown of the retort. 
If you scrape that off at the start you will have no more trouble. Your 
retort then has become absolutely coated and filled with curbon. The 
porousness of the retort causes the deposit of carbon. Decomposing it 
becomes a hard cake, like the cake made from the residuals of petroleum. 
It is just as easy to prevent its getting there, and very much less trouble, 
than it is to get the coating off after it once burnson. By putting in the 
carbon burner you can burn the carbon all off clean, but after the next 
few charges you make you will get very little gas from the retort. The 
carbon commences to again form immediately. I have noticed that a 
retort after being burned out, in two weeks would be as bad as before. 
| have two benches of fives at work, and have no carbon in any one of 
the retorts. We have never burned any one of them out. We have 
never had the carbon burned in them. I grant you that a little carbon 
will form at the corners right at the back end of the retort, but, by leav- 
ing the lids loose for 12 hours, you can easily scale that off and pull it 
out. There will be two pieces, perhaps 24 feet in length, and proba- 
bly four inches in width. I once had a man in the works who was al- 
ways burning out the retorts, but I never had to do it. I think you will 
be benefited by that plan. It isa very simple thing to do, and will work 
as well on retorts without an exhauster as where there isone. You can- 
not entirely obviate the pressure. You must have some kind of a seal, 
either of water or tar; and whatever effort it costs to push the gas 














through that seal will add to your carbon and make so much back pres- 
sure. 

The President—How long have those 10 retorts been in operation 
without any deposit of carbon ? 

Mr. Cantine—Since the 10th of August, when they were put in new. 

Mr. Hurlburt—Is Mr. Cantine still working on the retorts where car- 
bon has once furmed and been burned off ? 

Mr. Cantine—Certainly; just as well as with the new ones. You will 
find a new one just as porous as one which has been burned out. 

The President—Mr. Smith, how do you free your retorts of carbon 
when it has once formed ? 

Mr. Smith—We burn it off with steam and air. 

Mr. Printz—Will Mr. Cantine say how often it is necessary to do this 
scraping or scurfing ; after every charge, or once a week ? 

Mr. Cantine—After the pores are all filled up, you will hardly find it 
necessary to do it once a month. In the commencement it will be nec 
essary to do it as fast as it forms. Whenever you see it on the retort, 
scrape it off; it will not take more than three or four minutes to clean it 
all off, and it does not hurt the retort a particle to remove it. All the 
books say you must not use a barin a retort. I would not use a big 
one; but this little rod will do no harm. It will not harm the retort in 
any way. 

Mr. Bate—Mr. Cantine remarked that he would let the retort stand for 
12 hours. Perhaps he may be able to let one of his retorts stand for 12 
hours—although perhaps occasionally he may drop his charges—but we 
that have to crowd our retorts during the whole time have no opportun- 
ity or time to do any scurfing. 

Mr. Cantine—That is very true ; but our experience is not at all like 
yours. Weare not so crowded. Since the introduction of the electric 
light we sometimes have time to let one retort stand for awhile. What 
would you do in the event of your retorts becoming so filled with car- 
bon that you could not use them? Would you not be obliged to stop 
and clean them out with your carbon burner? Hardly a gas works 
would have much trouble from this source if the retorts were spared oc- 
casionally. Of course this trifling carbon deposit in the back end would 
not give very much trouble, but if it descended from the crown of the 
retort, so as to affect the weight of the charge or the placing of the lat- 
ter, it would be a great obstacle. 

Mr. Nash—Will the anti-dip—taking the pressure away by that means 
—prevent the formation of carbon ? 

The President—It would somewhat remove the lability ; but my ex- 
perience is heartily in accordance with the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Cantine. When your retorts are once filled so that there is not any es- 
cape of gas through the pores, there is no longer great liability to the de- 
posit of carbon. When the carbon is once deposited in the moss form 
that: Mr. Cantine speaks of, that carbon not being a good conductor of 
heat, its temperature is lower than the temperature of the retort ; hence, 
when the lid is closed and distillation begins, carbon will deposit on that 
colder surface rather than flow off. The consequence is that it rapidly 
builds up, whereas if the moss is kept scraped off the liability to the de- 
posit of carbon is much less. That is clearly evidenced in favor of use 
of iron over clay retorts in the matter of the deposit of carbon. The 
next question is : 


‘* What should be a fair allowance for shrinkagein both coal gas and 
carbureted water gas, as indicated by difference between station me- 
ter and aggregate of consumers’ meters?” 


That is, what is a fair «llowance for condensation and loss on account of 
the shrinkage of the zas itself? I have no doubt this question has been 
a serious one to many of us here, and I would like to have expressions 
from members on the subject. Can we hear from Mr. MclIlhenny ? 

Mr. McIlhemny—I have been actively out of the business of gas mak- 
ing so long that my opinion is not worth a great deal. I believe in coal 
gas we hold that about 4 per cent. loss of bulk is due to condensation 
proper. I would like to have a statement respecting similar lossin water 
gas. 

Mr. Shelton—This question seems to me to come right down to the 
consideration of what is a fair leakage account. Of course, shrinkage 
in either case is but a part of the leakage. Comparing coal and water 
gas in that way, I have recently had occasion to look into the matter in 
connection with the paper which I shall have the pleasure of presenting 
to you later on at this meeting, and I have availed myself of some ex- 
periments made by Dr. Moore, some six years ago, with a good water 
gas. I say a good water gas, for the reason that, like everything else, 
there is good and bad water gas. A great many of the earlier forms of 
water gas would hardly be called a good gas. It was thought to be, but 
was not when you applied the test of condensation. In brief, the rea- 
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son was this: The superheating capacity of those earlier water gas 
plants was too small to properly fix the constituents of the gas together. 
Water gas being a mixed gas, made from water and the evaporization of 
oil, it must be made permanent; and if that is not done you will have 
trouble, because the oil will separate and condense. I am very sorry to 
say many of those old forms of apparatus are still in use, and I do not 
doubt that condensation with them is much greater than in coal gas. 
Taking the modern water gas, made with the modern apparatus, built 
on proper plans and in proper proportions, you will find practically no 
difference. That was shown by Dr. Moore’s experiments which I have 
given in the paper. He found, briefly, that, if anything, when properly 
made, water gas had a little advantage over coal gas. It is a small 
fraction. I wouid like to ask one further question. I did not know it 
had been determined that 4 per cent. was the amount allowed for shrink- 
age in coal gas. So many factors come in—such as difference of tem- 
perature, leakage proper, and the condensation of different gases due to 
temperature—that I think it probable the definite amount named is 
about right for coal gas. 

The Secretary—I do not know how Mr. MclIlhenny would account 
for the statement, but the Secretary of our Company (Mr. Lathrop) saw, 
in a report of English Gas Companies, that some works were rated as 
having the entire leakage—condensation, leakage and all—as aggregat- 
ing only 5 per cent. 

Mr. McIihenny—-That might be answered in the same way as the 
showing of some companies in this country—who apparently sell more 
gas than they make. 

The Secretary—W hose meter did they use / 

Mr. McIlhenny—The temperature at which it passed through the con- 
sumer’s meter has been greater than the temperature at which it is de- 
livered at the station meter. That might make some difference. Again, 
the temperature of the ground in summer time might be such that the 
gas would pass into the houres expanded. As to my authority for the 4 
per cent. loss or absolute shrinkage of bulk in coal gas, I really cannot 
for the moment say ; but I know it is so stated in one of the standard 
books. I take it for granted that the figure is understood to apply to 
gases measured at equal temperatures. I have never myself tested it. 
There is no other question connected with the gas business that the sup- 
erintendent can address his attention to with the same profit to his com- 
pany as to the lessening of leakage. Nothing can be worse than to 
make a thing and waste it. Waste is bad under any circumstances ; 
waste is forbidden in all kinds of economies; and gas leakage is a pure 
waste. A great deal of gas is lost in transit by reason of the insufficient 
size of the pipes. Some companies have reduced the leakage as low as 
5 percent. That is doing very well. Just think of what your profits 
would be if all of you could bring your loss down to only 5 per cent. 
Think how much less coal would cost you, and how much less labor 
would be required. I do not think there can be any more profitable 
field for investigation than that of leakage, especially to small com- 
panies, where the distance between consumers is great, and so are 
liable to a larger leakage on that account—perhaps this cannot be helped 
—but a good deal of it can be lessened witli) profit, and with pleasure, too. 

Mr. Thomas—The case that Mr. MecIlhenny instanced where a com- 
pany sold more gas than it made is one that might be applied with force 
to some, if their figures are to be accepted. It was said of some com- 
panies in the olden times that when they sold only 10 per cent. more 
gas than they made they changed the superintendent. Of course a fair 
allowance should be made for shrinkage in both coal and water gas. I 
cannot say I have ever had any practical experience with water gas, but 
I think the shrinkage would be about one and the same in both. What 
ever difference there is is due to a difference in temperature when meas- 
uring the gas, and the temperature when the gas is sold. I know of 
cases where the unaccounted-for gas amounted to 40 per cent.— where 
they ran their gas out through a double-deck retort to swell it up, and 
the gas so made was at a very high temperature. If the gas was brought 
to about the proper temperature—say not over 65°—you will find but 
very little shrinkage in it. I know this from the fact that we put ina 
new holder that we hoped to use early in the winter season, but did not get 
it done until our heaviest consumption was over. We put 300,000 feet 
of gas in it which remained stored for six weeks ; and although it varied 
every day according to the temperature, yet, taking the volume of gas 
and rating it with the temperature, there was about the same quantity in 
the end that there was at the beginning. This same experiment has 
been tried by another person, within the past six months. This was a 
case where the pipe conveying the gas ran under a river into the gas- 
holder. The difference in volume made in this way closely approxi- 
mated to 1 per cent. You will often notice that in cold weather your 


holders seem to contain less gas than they should hold, but when that 





gas is distributed the temperature is raised and the volume is brouylit 
back accordingly, so you will find very little difference. If you have « 
seemingly very small quantity, comparatively, in your holder on a col 
day, still you are able to supply your consumers—as the temperature 
is raised by distribution the volume is increased. In addition to the 4 
per cent. allowance for unaccounted-for gas, it was calculated there 
would be 4 or 5 per cent. of loss from the time the gas left the holder 
until it issued from the consumer’s burner. I run gas for several years 
through over a hundred miles of pipes and yet our entire unaccounted 
for gas did not exceed 6 per cent. The fact that many meters are run 
ing slow (some ceasing to register at all) will account for a good deal of 
unaccounted-for gas. I think if the gas is at the proper temperature 
when put in the holder and when distributed, tke difference will be very 
small—provided the consumers’ meters are all right. 

Mr. Graeff—I have had frequent occasion to thank this Association 
for favors in the past, and I would like to thank it once again for 
demonstrating the fact that there is such a thing as leakage. I think it 
is a matter worth calling the attention of some gas men to, because, in 
my unfortunate census experience, I am finding a great many men who 
not only come up to what Mr. McIlhenny says they do in this country, 
but who actually do sell every foot of gas they make ; that is they make 
so many feet of gas, and there are just as many feet sold. They not 
only do not have any leakage account, but it appears that they do not 
use any gas around their works. Every foot of gas made is sold. [ 
would like it personally very much, if the average gas men Could be in 
structed thai as a matter of fact there is such a thing as leakage. 

The Association adjourned to 2 P. M. 

(To be continued.) 








SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


i 
CoMMUNICATED BY Norton H. HuUMPHRYs. 
SALISBURY, March 10, 1891. 


A Large Gasholder.—Gas Managers Associations.—Introduction of 

Machinery.--Incandescent Gas Lighting. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company are advertising for tenders for 
the construction of a gasholder that will, if completed, beat the record 
in point of size and storage capacity by a long way. I believe the larg- 
est gasholder yet constructed, which happens to belong to the enterpris- 
ing Company just named—being situated at their Greenwich station— 
is about 256 feet in diameter by 180 feet high, and will contain over 8 
million cubic feet of gas ; but the new structure is to have six lifts, ris- 
ing 30 feet each, and the diameter of the outer lift is to be 300 feet. This 
holder will contain some 12 million cubic feet of gas, and it is to be com- 
pleted ready for use by Oct. 1, 1892. Mr. George Livesey took consid- 
erable interest in the discussions on gasholder guide framing, that occu- 
pied the columns of the Journal of Gas Lighting to a considerable 
extent some short time since, but I have not heard whether the new 
holder is to illustrate in practice any of the new ideas that have lately 
been put forth in the matter of dispensing with external guide framing, 
to the displacement of the time-honored columns and girders. It may 
be mertioned that one or two holders on Gadd’s system, in which the 
structure is guided and supported entirely on the bottom curb, and also 
some on Pease’s wire rope system, consisting of an ingenious arrange 
ment of ropes, so connected that all are kept strained in every position 
of the holder, have been erected and in practical operation for some 
months. Sir Humphrey Davy, the leading chemist of the day when 
gas was first introduced, spoke sneeringly of the use of the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral as a gasholder. One can imagine the surprise of that 
eminent philosopher if he had been told of a gasholder that would not 
only take in the dome, but cover the whole breadth and half the lengt!: 
of the Cathedral, while equaling the whole building in cubical capacity. 

The New England Association of Gas Engineers, in America, and the 
Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers in England, have been 
celebrating their coming of age, respectively, within a few days of eac! 
other. In each case the circumstances are satisfactory, there having been 
a steady and healthy growth during childhood, and every prospect of 
entering upon a vigorous period of manhood. In referring to these 
facts one cannot help thinking of the progress in the gas industry dur- 
ing the last 21 years, and of the growth in ideas respecting the scientific. 
engineering, mechanical, financial, and commercial departments of gas 
supply that has been coincident with the development of these Associa- 





tions. The ‘‘ Manchester District,” though not older than the Gas Insti- 
tute, is the first of the District Associations in England. It represents 4 
large amount of gas engineering talent gathered together within a com- 


| paratively small area, affording opportunity for frequent and fully at- 
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tended meetings that does not obtain elsewhere. The members take tea 
together in Manchester, and return to their respective homes the same 
evening. The geographical element, as influencing the facilities for 
reaching the place of meeting, must be of great importance to any Asso- 
ciation of Gas Managers. But the advantage in this respect is only one 
amongst other factors that have served to make the Manchester District 
the foremost Association in England. 

Another thought that these two celebrations brings forward, is their 
elfect as pointing a wholesome lesson to those who as yet hold aloof from 
such Associations, or if they have joined them, only act as contributors 
of the annual dues towards the funds. With these examples before us 
it is useless to urge that gas managers’ Associations are either unneeded 
or unimportant. I know a gentleman who has often said that he never 
went to these meetings because he knew his business as well as anyone 
else. He has since retired from active labor, and no special catastrophe 
has befallen the undertaking which he represented. In fact, it is doing 
better than ever it did before. The best and foremost undertakings in 
the country are under the care of those who take a prominent interest in 
our gas manager’s Associations, who not only pay their guinea, but are 
always present at the meetings, and are frequent contributors of papers 
and participants in the discussions. The converse is also true. The un- 
dertakings that appear frequently before the public on account of bad 
gas, high prices, exorbitart profits, or other financial mismanagement, 
are just the ones whose directors are noted for the policy of keeping 
within their shells, and who would, if they could, stop their managers’ 
salary for the time spent in attending an Association meeting. Let such 
persons follow the careers of the more prominent members, either of the 
‘‘New England” or of the ‘‘ Manchester District,” and then say if such 
Associations are not something more than a mere social club, as some 
would have them to be. 

A noticeable feature in English gas works is the rapid introduction of 
machinery for dealing with the transit of coal and other solid materials. 
This has obtained for several years in our largest works, in the form of 
steam cranes for lifting the coal from the vessels, or lines of rails with 
locomotives for transferring truck loads of material from one place to 
another. But I now refer more particularly to the introduction of de- 
vices for transferring the coal from the store to the retort, without the 
intervention of shovel or barrow ; for taking the coke out of the retort 
into the coke yard; and for moving the materials in the purifying hous- 
es. And this not only at those generally known as large works, but at 
medium sized establishments making perhaps 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 
per annum. Scarcely any extension is now carried out that does not em- 
brace one or other of these modern improvements. One effect of this is 
that gas managers will have a greater draw on their knowledge of me- 
chanical engineering in the future than they have experienced in the 
past. They will not only have to be good managers of men, but also 
good managers of machines. This is partly to be ascribed to the fact 
that the increasing size of gas undertakings, which gradually opens the 
door for the introduction of refinements that were formerly thought to 
be either unnecessary, or ‘‘ not worth the candle ;” but chiefly to the 
unsettled condition of stokers and various other classes of laborers en- 
gaged. The increased cost of coal, together with the objection that is 
naturally felt against increasing the price of gas, also tends to make di- 
rectors more enterprising and willing to accept the recommendations of 
their engineers as to the introduction of any promising improvements. 
In easy times suggestions of this kind, if not actually dropped out of 
sight, may rest in abeyance for years. 

The subject of incandescent gas lighting has been under the considera- 
tion of the Society of Chemical Industry, having been introduced by a 
paper read by Mr. W. Mackean, the Chemist of the Incandescent Gas 
Light Company, who gave a great deal of interesting information on 
the subject. The absolute steadiness, and high duty developed from 
the gas, have already Jed most gas engineers to believe that there is 
something in this form of lighting, which also offers the advantages of 
being to some extent independent of what we call the quality of the gas. 
A good incandescent burner, I need scarcely mention, would be a great 
step in the direction of a cheap fuel gas. In view of future probabilities, 
any authorative information on the subject is very welcome. Mr. Mac- 
kean was in a position to speak upon the results of extensive research 
into the effect of various ingredients, as used for the construction of the 
mantle, upon the color of the light produced, its illuminating value, 
and also the important question of durability. It is known that 
in this respect the incandescent gas light resembles the incandescent 
electric lamp. That not only does the mantle become worn out, so to 
speak, after a vertain number of hours usage, but that from the time 
that it is first used, it begins to deteriorate in lighting effect, getting worse 
and worse until it is quite used out. How important this deterioration is, 





may be seen by the fact that in Mr. Mackean’s best result a light that 
started at 23} candles, went down to 16, or more than 30 per cent., after 
burning 1,000 hours. Against this it may be remarked that the duty 
afforded at the end of the period, which was over 6 candles per cubic 
foot of gas, was very good. But evidently the chief task that the makers . 
of incandescent burners have to solve is to geta fairly regular duty, if 
only a moderately high one, throughout the life of the appliance. 
Certain rare metals, or rather their oxides, are used for the manufacture 
of the mantles, and already the various properties of each element seem 
to be fairly well understood. Mantles capable of affording either white, 
yellow, orange, or green colored light can be made, and a light of a 
slightly yellow tint appears to give the best result in a practical sense. 
As all students of the emission of light have observed, the color of the 
light exercises an important effect upon its diffusive or penetrating 
power, the color just named having the advantage in this respect. The 
gradual deterioration in respect to the illuminating power was said to be 
due to the loss (presumably by volatilization) of lanthanum, one of the 
rare metals employed in the construction of the mantle. So it appears 
that the secret of a lamp of regular power, would be the use of materials 
that are absolutely non-volatile under long continued heating. The im- 
portance of proper combustion, and of having the flame inside the man- 
tle, was insisted upon. Mr. Mackean has been experimenting with 
magnesia combs on the Fahnehjelm system, but with only partial suc- 
cess, the chief drawback being the short duration of the comb. In the 
course of discussion Mr. Scudder stated that the original Fahnehjelm 
comb, as made in Germany, only gave a duty of 3} candles per cubic 
foot of gas used ; but he had seen some that were made in America, and 
gave as much as five candles. He found that the cause of this was due 
to the fact that the comb, after completion, was dipped in a solution of 
chromate of potash and then allowed todry. This treatment also had 
the effect of rendering the light yellow. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
ae 

THE Greenpoint (L. I.) Chemical Works have taken over the business 
of the Hill Chemical Company, and will hereafter fill orders for their 
specialty—iron mass for gas purification. Mr. John Schriever remains 
Manager of the business. The office and works of the Company are lo- 
cated at Greenpoint avenue and Newtown creek, on the Northeast 
boundary line of Brooklyn city. 


THE Elgin (Ills.) American Gas Company has been granted a renewal 
of its franchise, to cover a period of 20 years. This favorable action de- 
termined the question whether the proposed expenditures on plant shall 
be made at once, and now we presume that Manager Fitz will have a 
word or two with gas workscontractors. Something like $20,000 will be 
expended, a large part of which will go into new 6-inch wrought iron 
mains. The City Council was unaminous in its action on extending the 
ordinance which speaks well for Mr. Fitz’s popularity, who, although he 
has been in charge at Elgin only since February, 1890, has managed to 
eut gas rates about 12 per cent. The home company, too, ought to be 
well satisfied with his efforts on their behalf, as the sendout has been 
augmented largely by his well directed policy. 

SPEAKING of the American Gas Company prompts us to state that 
General Manager Ramsdell is not identified in any way with the pro- 
prietorship of the Ramsdell patents or process for the manufacture of 
wood gas. 


A CORRESPONDENT forwards the following particulars respecting the 
plant of the Equity Gas Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘* The proprie- 
tors of the Equity Gas Company, which has the right to supply gas in 
what is known as the Eastern District, Brooklyn, having demonstrated 
through the courts the legality of their charter (issued in 1874), have au- 
thorized the Equity Gas Works Construction Company to erect their 
plant, etc., the details of construction to be under the direction of Mr. 
W. P. Elliott. Some months ago a tract of neadowland, close by New- 
town Creek, was purchased, the whole embaacing 74 lots, each 125 feet 
by 25 feet. The property is divided by Maspeth avenue, and runs from 
Vandervoort to and a trifle beyond Porter avenue. The main building, 
which will face Maspeth avenue on the south side, will nave a frontage 
of 210 feet, with an L, on Porter avenue of 155 feet. The Maspeth ave- 
nue front will be flanked by tower gables, 30 feet square, and the build- 
ings will be of brick, trimmed with granite. The roofs are to be of iron, 
and the floors of concrete. The contracts for the piling (over 4,500 piles 
will have to be driven), mason work, apparatus, etc., have been let out. 
The offices of engineer and superintendent (22 by 40 feet) will be in the 
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tower on Vandevoort avenue, next to which, on Maspeth avenue, comes 
the purifying house, 112 by 39 feet. Then comes the lime house, 18 by 
423 feet. On the eastern boundary line of main building (corner of Por- 
ter avenue) is located the scrubbing and condensing room, 22 by 424 
feet. Directly in line with the latter is the generating house, 66 by 424 
feet, followed by the boiler and engine house, 32 by 42} feet. All the 
machinery will be duplicated, and elevators and labor-saving appliances 
will be availed of wherever possible. It is calculated that the works are 
to have a per diem capacity of 1,800,000 cubic feet, and a high candle 
power (25) water gas will be distributed. The 24-inch leading main wil! 
run from the holders (these will likely be two in number) to Humboldt 
street, leading there into three trunk lines (20 inches in diameter), one of 
which will run from Humboldt street to Bushwick, on to Fairfax street; 
the second will lead to Union avenue to Broadway, to Fairfax street ; 
the third to Box street, tapping the Greenpoint district. The lateral 
mains will run from 10 to 4 inches in diameter, and the plotting calls for 
108 miles of mains. The proprietors will push the work vigorously, and 
Mr. Fanshawe will give it close personal attention.” 








Mr. WILLIAM L. FREEMAN, well known in Freehold, N. J., from his 
long connection with the local gas company, has engaged there in the 
plumbing business. 





Last week mention was made in the JOURNAL of a discussion over 
the supposed low candle power of Philadelphia gas, wherefore a certain 
Mr. Brooke, of that city, paid over to a Pennsylvania charitable institu- 
tion a sum of money—Mr. Brooke insisted that the candle power was 
lower now than it had been for 20 years, while his opponent held to the 
contrary. The official figures respecting the average candle power of 
the gas for the past 20 years are accordingly appended : 


Year. Candle Power. Year. Candle Power. 
ere 14.95 EL ios cd aos 16.31 
ae 16.36 a 16.39 
ae 16.28 0 eee 17.16 
eee 16.38 SG Sec daneus 17.20 
See 16.61 tie adkaxce 17.35 
| ee 16.93 17.29 
| ee 16.39 ar 17.65 
1878 16.19 IEG bu heed cam 18.54 
ER 16.24 ee 20.07 
Ee 16.26 EE 19.73 


Curis. Bonn, Chairman of the Lighting Committe, of Burlington, 
Iowa, has been authorized to obtain tenders for the public lighting of 
that city. The specifications call for arc lights of 2,000-candle power, 
and gas lights to be not less than 20-candle power. The bids are to be 
based on contract terms of 1, 3 and 5 years. 





SUPERINTENDENT W. A. Ross, of the Kenton (Ohio) Gas and Electric 
Light Company, is a firm believer in the gas end of the business, which 
is the main dividend reliance on the part of the proprietors. 





THE authorities of Marblehead, Mass., will petition the Legislature for 
the right to operate an electric lighting plant on public account., 


Tue Ohio Legislature has indorsed the Taylor bill, which makes it a 
misdemeanor for any ‘‘ unauthorized person ” to tamper with the pipes 
or fixtures of artificial or natural gas companies. 


Gas and Electric Light Companies, which was interrupted some time 
ago by injunction proceedings, have applied to the Legislature for re- 
lief. There is no doubt that the appeal will be successful. 





UNDER the agreement between the City Council and the Orlando 
(Fla.) Gas Company, the authorities are to pay $22 per annum for each 
lamp maintained—moon table—the Company binding itself to put in 
lamps in any street not now served by its mains, provided 5 lamps are to 
be maintained over each 1,500 feet of pipe laid. 


AT the annual meeting of the Middletown (Conn.) Gas Company the 
following officers were re-elected: President, A. B. Calef ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Frederick E. Camp; Superintendent, John H. Jones. 





A CHICAGO correspondent, writing under date of March 19, says: 
“‘The charter of the Elgin (Ills.) American Gas Company, will expire 
by limitation on August 2, 1891. It was granted to Amasa Swift and 
associates, in 1871, and was meant tobe quite a privilege, in that itgave to 
them ‘the exclusive right of using the streets, alleys, lanes, etc., * * * 





for the purpose of laying pipe for the conveyance of gas etc.’ It is also 
interesting to read in the long ordinance granting this franchise that ‘in 
consideration of the privileges granted to the Company they shall fur 
nish to the citizens of the said city gas at the rate of $4.50 per 1,000 cubic 
feet, until the number of consumers shall reach 150, when the price 
shall be reduced to $4, and so remain for a term of 5 years.’ After that 
date the price was to be as low as in any Illinois city, except Chicago, 
within 25 miles of which coal is not mined, for a like quality of coal gas. 
The new franchise (adopted a few days ago) is a short and modest one. 
It provides, ‘that the privileges granted to the Elgin Gas Light Com. 
pany be and are hereby extended and continued to the Elgin American 
Gas Company for a period of 20 years, and it is guaranteed that upon 
the expiration of the privileges hereby continued the Company or- its 
assigns shall have equal rights and privileges with any other gas com- 
pany which may be formed for the purpose of supplying said city with 
gas, provided the privileges hereby granted shall not be taken as ex- 
clusive ; and provided further, that the rate charged for gas by the said 
Company shall at no time exceed $1.50, net, per 1,000 feet on all bills 
paid before the 10th of themonth.’ Chicago and Elgin parties built the 
works originally, and they lost a lot of money. Finally, the works 
were taken by Eastern capitalists who eventually managed to make 
them self-supporting. They, in turn, sold the plant to the American 
Company ; and now the works are to be remodeled, if not rebuilt.—sS.” 





J. A. PENNEBECKER and wife are suing the Ashland (Wis.) Lighting 
Company for $25,000, because of injuries sustained by them in a recent 
gas explosion. They allege that the Company neglected to keep its pipes 
in repair. 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., 1s noted for two things—its beer, and the fact that 
so far only one Gas Company has been granted a charter to do business 
in the city. The German contingent—and other contingents as well— 
take kindly to the beer, but they seem to be opposed to permitting one 
Gas Company to retain the field. Possibly, they argue that as the flood 
of beer has increased with the duplication of the breweries, the flow of 
gas ought to be more pronounced by the chartering of additional gas 
companies. Whether or not this is a fair view to take of the situation, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the German residents of the Second and 
Ninth Wands are very enthusiastic over the proposition to charter a fuel 
gas company, of the Hyde Park (Chicago) stripe, anu they have ‘‘ hired 
halls ” for the purpose of, giving expression to their feelings in an out- 
spoken manner. ‘The first gathering was held in the Second Ward—the 
Ninth Ward assemblage we have not yet heard from—and a correspond- 
ent forwards the following account of the discussion that was held there- 
at: ‘‘ Fifty residents of the Second Ward, and about 10 residents of oth- 
er wards, met recently in the basement of the Liederkranz Hall to con- 
sider the fuel gas question. The meeting was organized by electing 
Gustav Kaiser, Chairman, and Henry Thiele, Secretary. The Chairman 
said that the meeting had been called to express disapproval of the action 
of the Aldermen who had voted against the fuel gas ordinance. He 
took it for granted that the fuel gas it was proposed to introduce in the 
city was cheaper than coal, and that the new Company was backed by 
reliable capitalists. Having finished his speech, the Chairman sat down, 
whereupon an awkward silence fell upon the assembled burghers. At 
last a man named Gottschalk took the floor. He said that as the Coun- 
cil would shortly meet to take final action on the fuel gas ordinance, 
and that as the old Company seemed to be in control of a great many 
aldermanic votes, if positive action were not taken the old Company 
might succeed in ‘knocking out’ its youthful rival. He, therefore, 
moved the appointment of a committee of three to draft suitable resolu- 
tions for speedy presentation to the Alderman of the Second ward. The 
motion was opposed by Charles Forster, who counseled waiting until the 
return of the Council Committee from its investigation trip. No one in 
the meeting, he said, knew anything about water gas, nor could any- 
body tell whether the new Company would not result in another monop- 
oly, or was not aiming to be bought out by the old Company. He did not 
wish to condemn the city representatives without a hearing. Mr. Gott: 
schalk replied that the Committee now engaged in investigating gas could 
not be relied on, as four out of its five members were in favor of the old 
Company. Chairman Kaiser, from a circular, started out to praise the 
advantages of the fuel gas, and brought out as a ‘strong illustration’ 
| the fact that the Council would not have taken cognizance of the pro- 
tests of one saloonkeeper against issuing a license to another saloon- 
keeper next door to him. A beardless youth then expatiated upon the 
rights to which citizens are entitled, and a motion to adopt the Gott- 
schalk motion was put and carried. Chairman Kaiser named Messrs. 
Gottschalk, Hammond and Forster as the Committee, but Mr. Forster 
| declined to act. He suggested that the Committee be instructed to re- 
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port immediately after the presentation of the report of the Council In- 
vestigating Committee. Leo Hammond sided with Mr. Forster. The 
Committee of Council, he said, were honorable men, and it would look 
like presumption for anyone to undertake to censure the Alderman for 
acts which they have not yet performed. Perhaps the new Company 
was merely an imposition, or a scheme to squeeze money out of the old 
Company. Perhaps the new gas was of no use, which he, personally 
by-the-way, knew to be a fact. A water gas plant had been established 
at Appleton, Wis., but it was a complete failure. Robert Schilling was 
called upon for a speech, and that worthy who never loses an oppor- 
tunity to pose as a know-all, ‘went at the matter before the house’ in his 
usual impetuous, noisy manner. He urged those present to join ina 
general movement in favor of the city establishing its own works. The 
new Company would ultimately branch out into another monopoly, 
and the people would have ‘ to fight two dogs ;’ whereas if the city took 
hold of the gas business the price of gas per 1,000 would be 10 cents, and 
millions would annually be saved to the citizens of Milwaukee. He 
styled the old Milwaukee Gas Light Company an ‘infernal, robbing mon- 
opoly,’ which was defrauding the citizens. He referred sarcastically to 
Superintendent Cowdery accompanying the Investigating Committee 
on their trip, and indulged in much more that was ridiculous. Finally, 
the meeting adjourned, the Committee receiving instructions to report 
at the call of the Chair.” 


JAMES B. QUINN, General Manager of the United States Gas Consum- 
ers’ Protective Association, of Chicago, Ills., was in Milwaukee a week 
or so ago, testing the meters of gas consumers, on account of or at the 
request of the latter. 


THE practice of the Zanesville (O.) Gas Company is to replace worn 
out gas burners with new ones without charge to the consumer. Gas 
stoves are also placed on trial for a reasonable period without charge. 


From a recent letter issued by the proprietors of the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company we make the following extracts: ‘‘ For several months 
past the daily press has constantly referred to what is called the financial 
troubles of the Westinghouse interests. While it is true that there are 
several industrial corporations which in one form or another bear the 
name of Westinghouse, it is equally true that the financial troubles 
among these companies have been confined to what is known as the 
Westinghouse Electric und Manufacturing Company: or, in other 
words, to that Company whose business consists in making and vending 
electrical apparatus. The Westinghouse Machine Company, for instance, 
whose business consists in making and selling, through the medium of 
its agents the world over, its well-known Westinghouse engines has had 
no financial trouble, and, to use a current expression, ‘is not in it.’ In- 
stead of curtailing its operations, this old, reliable institution is still fur- 
ther increasing its capacity as rapidly and as much as it can. New tool 
and storerooms are just approaching completion, and it is hoped by the 
management, during this spring or summer, to be able to ad¢ complete 
new erecting and testing shops, fitted with large power cranes and all 
modern improvements, and which shops will have a producing capacity 
twice as great as the present ones.” 


A PETITION has been made for the appointment of a receiver for the 
lowa City (Ia.) Gas Company. 


THE Port Huron (Mich.) Gas Company will enlarge its plant. The 
Company is gaining ground rapidly. 

A PROMINENT candidate for the Directorship of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Works Department is William D. Gardner, an ex-President of the 
old Gas Trust. 





From the annual report of Mr. C. W. Hinman, the Massachusetts gas 
and gas meter inspector, the following interesting matter is gleaned: In 
the twelvemonth 18,205 meters were inspected, of which 17,984 were 
either new or recently repaired meters, which large number was chiefly 
due to the action of the Boston Company in repairing a high percentage 
of its meters in service. On the complaint of either the consumers or 
companies 221 meters were tested. Of these 64 were fast, with an aver 
age error of 5.32 per cent.; 134 were within the legal limits—2 per cent. 
either way ; 20 were slow, with an average error of 23.60 per cent.; 
and 3 did not register at all. ‘The average error of all was .60 per cent. 
siow—making no note, however, in the average of the meters that failed 
lo register at all. The general average last year (218 were tested) was 
‘5 per cent, slow. The Inspector calls attention to the fact that of the 
‘eters brought to the office under suspicion in late years about 60 per 








cent. are correct. Of the incorrect meters, 70 per cent. are fast and 30 
per cent. are slow, but the slow meters on the average are more than 
twice as much in error as the fast meters. Having noted the conditions 
under which consumers may have their meters tested by the State, 
and calling attention to the imperfect method usually followed by itin- 
erant meter inspectors, as well as to the overcharges made for inspec- 
tions by such persons, the Inspector passes on to the matter of testing 
for candle power and purity. He introduces these topics by mentioning 
the apparatus employed and the method of testing followed. During 
the year, 436 separate inspections were taken at works where coal gas or 
a mixture of coal and water gas was made, Boston having been visited 
52 times; Lowell, 35; Roxbury, 26; Worcester, 20; Cambridge, 20; 
Springfield, 12; and so on. The grand average candle power was 
shown to be 17.83. The average content of sulphur, in grains per 100 
cubic feet, is returned at 10.13, and the ammonia content is reported at 
(average)-10.13 grs. Of the oil gas companies 18 inspections were made, 
Stoughton gas showing the highest (52.80), candle power, that at South- 
bridge being 23 candles. The average for all inspections made of the 
oil companies was 39.04. The candle power of the companies over the 
State shows an-increase over the previous year. The Inspector finds 
that the companies sending out a mixed gas (coal and water), in which 
coal gas forms the larger portion of the mixture, are subject to great 
fluctuations in candle power, the difference between the highest and 
lowest values averaging 34 candles. Several companies were delin- 
quent in respect to excess of impurities—sulphur, sulphureted hydro- 
gen, and ammonia—over the statute provisions, but the reason given 
is the inferior nature of the coals that many of the companies were 
obliged to carbonize because of the labor troubles at the mines in 
the standard gas coal regions. The Inspector concludes his report by 
submitting no less than 20 eudiometric analyses of mixed gases dis- 
tributed at 13 different points in the State (the duplicates are from Dor- 
chester, Boston, Fall River and Cottage City), but as these are of suffi- 
cient value and importance to be given in full, they will be so reprinted 
in a future issue ; as also will be his remarks or comments in the matter 
of the good policy of changing the statute regulations regarding the test 
burner for estimating the lighting value of Massachusetts gas. Taken 
all-in-all, the document is a very interesting one, and the clearness and 
precision with which its matter is set forth are new evidences of the care- 
ful methods that actuate Mr. Hinman in carrying on the duties of his 
place and office. 


THE premises and plant of the Hamilton (Ont.) Electric Light Com- 
pany aie to be sold at auction, without reserve, on April 15th. The 
sale is ordered by the Canada Permanent Loan and Savings Company, 
which holds mortages on the plant in the sum of $148,000. 


THE Kingston (Canada) Gas Light Company will increase its capital 
stock to $250,000, in order to provide for payments necessitated by its 
recent absorption of the Kingston Electric Light Company. 


THE Tennessee Legislature has passed the bill under which Pulaski 
asked for powers to purchase and operate an electric light or gas plant. 


THE number of gas consumers in Philadelphia is 134,555, who main- 
tain 2,328,986 separate gas burners. The public gas lamps, number 
18,984. The authorities complain that ‘‘ the increase in the quantity of 
gas used by the several city departments, and for which neither credit 
nor money passes to the Bureau of Gas, continues with unabated rapidity, 
and now amounts to as much as the total private consumption of 1864. 
The number of broken lamps reaches such startling figures that more 
stringent measures should be adopted by the proper authorities to make 
the breaking of a lamp too expensive for every day indulgence. The total 
number of lamps under the care of the Bureau of Lighting, so far as re- 
pairs are concerned, is 18,984, and the report of the Chief of the Bureau 
shows that 42,453 broken glasses were replaced, more than 2} breakages 
to each lamp. The sum paid for electric are lights last year was 
$201,259.29, nearly two-fifths of the total expenditure for lighting. These 
figures are growing so rapidly, that the question of the establishment by 
the city of electric lighting stations is becoming one of pressing moment. 
In the previous reports from this department this question was fully 
argued, and nothing has occurred during the past year to change the 
conclusions then expressed. The city should do the work of electric 
lighting, without the intervention of private corporations. The public 
highways, under and above ground, are granted to these companies, en- 
abling them to compete with the city in furnishing gas to the general 
public, to the immediate loss to the City Treasury. To aid them in doing 
this the city then pays them over $200,000—surely bad financial manage- 
ment, benefiting no one except the stockholders of these companies,” 
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A. M. CALLENDER & CoO., 


PROPRIETORS. 


— oo 


Eprror—Jos. R. Thovaas, C.E. 
Asst. Eprror—T. J. ( cnningham. 
Manacer—C. E. Sanderson. 





PvuBLISHED ON EACH Monpay OF THE YEAR AT 


No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 


—— <_/ ---— 


This is a recognized official organ of 
LIGHT, HEAT, STEAM, WATER SUPPLY, 
VENTILATION, SANITARY IMPROVEMENT, 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 


—— —_ 


TERMS: 
SUBSCRIPTION—Three Dollars per annum, in advance. Single 
copies, 10 cents. 
 — 
AGENTS. 
NEW YORK.—AMERICAN NEwWs Co., 39 and 41 Chambers Street. 


Germany.—B. WESTERMANN & Co., of New York. 


MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1891. 


Gas Stocks. 





Quotations vy Geo. W. Close, Broke: and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 


16 Wat Srt., New York Crry. 
Marcs# 30. 


&@” Ali communications will receive particular attention. 
§” The following quotations are based on the par value of 


$100 per share. 4&3 
Capital. Par. Bid Asked 


Consolidated.............. $35,430,000 100 954 97 
ee 500,000 50 90 100 
24 220,000 — 95 100 
Equitable..............0+2+: 4,000,000 100 116 118 
—  ——a 1,000,000 — 113 115 
Harlem, Bonds.......... 170,000 —- — — 
Metropolitan, Bonds.... 658,000 — 110 115 
Si 3,500,000 100 119 120 
i 1,500,000 — 100 102 
Municipal, Bonds....... 750,000 _-_ — 
PN eiinindecetrccss —«—«-_enaaoeceds 5 —- — 
—)  ——aa 150,000 — — 100 

Standard Gas Co-- 
Common Stock....... 5,000,000 100 — 48 
a 5,000,000 100 — 90 
pe ee i) —_— 
Richmond Oo., 8. L..... 346,000 50 — — 
“ Bonds......... 20,000 — — — 

Gas Co’s of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn...........-+ «+ 2,000,000 25 117 120 
a 1,200,000 20 88 91 
“ §.F. Bonds... 320,000 1000 100 103 
Fulton Municipal....... 3,000,000 100 130 132 
* Bonds.... 300,000 100 105 
RGIED scntnnnscnkssscesssis 1,000,000 10 88 90 
‘* Bonds (7’s)...... 368,000 — 100 — 
“ (6B)... 94,000 — 100 — 
Metropolitan.............. 870,000 100 100 105 
- Bonds (5's) 70,000 — — — 
I csthiencennsond sponse 1,000,000 25 134 — 


$6 ae 


700,000 1000 100 103 





1,000,000 50 130 — 
1,000,000 — 108 112 


Williamsburgh .......... ; 
" Bonds... 


| Out of Town Ges Companies. 


Boston United Gas Co. — 
Ist Series 8.F. Trust 7,000,000 1000 — 874 
94“ 6 3,000,000 1000 744 76 


Bay State Gas Co.— 
OO CE 5,000,000 50 544 55 
Income Bonds........ 2,000,000 1000 953 — 
Buffalo Mutual, N. Y... 750,000 100 105 110 
as Bonds... 200,000 1000 95 .100 
Citizens, Newark......... 1,000,000 50 155 160 
ad ‘* Bonds. 45,000 — — — 


Chicago Gas Company. 25,000,000 100 434 44} 
Chicago Gas Light. & 

Coke Co.— 

G’t’'d Gold Bonds 7,650,000 1001 84% 854 

Equitable Gas & Fuel 

Co., Chicago, Bonds 2,000,000 1000 — 98 
People’s Gas and Coke 

Co., Chicago— 


Ist Mortgage....... 2,100,000 1000 — 100 

2d SS” eeheee 2,500,000 1000 94 983 
Consumers Gas Light 

Co., Jersey City...... 2,000,000 100 12 15 

PME bsictessssnsessee 600,000 1000 70 75 


Cincinnati G. & C. Co.. 
Consumers Toronto.... 


6,500,000 100 204 205 
1,000,000 50 190 200 


Central, 8. F., Cal...... 92 100 
Capital, Sacramento, Cal 58 
Consolidated, Balt....... 11,000,000 100 47} 48 
a Bonds..... 6,400,000 107 1074 
Citizens Gas Lt. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y...... 500,000 — 85 110 


ic dnenkatcinenon's 250,000 _— ~ 
East River Gas Co., 


Long Island City..... 1,000,000 100 100 105 


eon kisehbibon ; 500,000 100 100 102 
hartford, Conn.......... 750,000 25 102 108 
PE MG iccknionstecness 750,000 20 165 170 
Louisville, Ky............ 2,570,000 50 125 130 
Little Falls, N. Y........ 50,000 100 — 100 

= Bonds 25,000 — 100 103 
Laclede Gas Light Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.— 


Common Stock.... 
Preferred ‘ 


7,500,000 100 154 164 
2,500,000 100 46 51 


REE ines aaereden 9,034,400 1000 773 78 
Montreal, Canada....... 2,000,000 100 200 208 
Memphis (Tenn. ) Gas... 750,000 100 40 — 

Y Bonds. 240,000 100 108 — 
New Haven, Conn....... 25 20 — 
Oakland, Cal.............. 344 35} 
Peoples, Jersey City... — 60 61 

a “  Bonds.. _-_ — 
Paterson, MN. F....<0000000. 25 99 102 














POSITION WANTED 


As Foreman or Manager of Gas Works. 


Has had 12 years’ experience in al! parts of the business, from 
retort house to consumer, including bench setting; has been 
Foreman and Asst. Superintendent for six years. Best of refer- 
ences. Address 

825-4 “ ASSISTANT,” care this Journal. 


mm 


WANTED. 


A well-known and experienced Gas Engineer desires 


Position as Superintendent or Manager of Coal or 
Water Gas Works. 


Thoroughly familiar with details of construction and enlarge- 
ment of plants; 14 years’ experience. Would purchase interest 
in small works. Best references, Address 

822-tf “8. A. C., ” care this Journal. 














- POSITION DESIRED 


As Superintendent of Cas Works, 


‘ 
By a young man fully experienced in the details of construction, 
manufacture, and distribution. Best of references. Address 
814-tf “CONSTRUCTION,” care this Journal. 








WANTED, 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY OF FIRST-CLASS AM 
ERICAN HOUSES FOR GAS AND WATER-CONDUCTING 
ARTICLES: also, for ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS, amongs: 
which in preference such as are already patented in Germany, 
Best of references. Address offers to ** L. B.,’’ 644,” 
Care of Haasenstein & Vogler, Act. Ges., 
825-1 Magdeburg, Germany. 





Situation Wanted 


As Superintendent of Cas Works, 





By young man of several years’ experienc in same. Not par- 
ticular as to size of works. Best of references. Address 
824-2 “A. W.,” care this Journal. 


WANTED, 
Second-Hand Roots Ex- 
hauster, No. 3. 


With Valves and 6-inch Connections, in good order. Address 
817-13 “ EXHAUSTER,” care this Journal. 


FOR SALE, 


One Air Condenser, 50),000 feet capacity. 

One Multitubular Condenser, 506,000 feet capacity. 

One Anderson Tar Extractor, 500,000 feet capacity. 

Ten 12-inch Chapman Valves. 

One Station Meter (‘Tufts’), 40,000 feet capacity. 

Seventy-Five 12-inch by 20-inch Mouthpieces, 
with Balmore’s Self-Sealing Lids. 


All in good order. Address NEW HAVEN GAS LT. CO., 
819-tf New Haven, Conn. 





























DURAND ‘WOODMAN, Ph.D., 


Analytic and Technical 


CHREMIiIs'T. 


Analyses of Gas, Fuel and Gas Coals, Crude and Refined Petro- 
leum, Materials for Gas Puritication, Tar, Ammoniacal Liquors 
and other Bye-Products, Fire Clays, Deposits in Mains, Water 
for Steam Making, Boiler Scale, etc., etc. Expert work in con- 
nection with * * Damages to adjacent water supplies and adjoin- 
ing properties." Experimental Investigations for Inventors. 


127 Pearl Street (Hanover Square), N. Y. 














GREENOUGH’S 


“DIGEST OF GAS LAW.” 


Price, $5.00. 


This is a valuable and important work, a copy 
of which should be in the possession of every ga? 
company in the country, whether large or small. 
As a book of reference it will be found invaluable. 
It is the only work of the kind which has ever 
been published in this country, and is most com- 
plete. Handsomely bound, Orders may be sent to 


Ae MI. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St., N.Y. 








PATENTS. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH 


Solicitor of American & Foreign Patents. 
925 F. ST., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(NEAR U.S. PATENT OFFICE.) 





Personal attention given to the preparation and prosecution 
of applications for Letters Patent. All business before the U. 8. 
Patent Office attended to for moderate fees. No Agemey in 
the United States possesses superior facilitic* 
for obtaining Patents, or for ascertaining the patent- 
ability of inventions. Copies of patents furnished for 25 cents 
each, Correspondence solicited, 
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The American 
Gas, Light & Heat Co., 


249 S. 6th St., Phila., Pa., 


{re now prepared to erect plants of their Oxy-Hydrocarbon 
Process, to carburet coal gas up to any given or named candle 
power required for general consumption (for instance, from 20 to 

25 candles), and at a cost not to exceed one and three-quarters 
13%) cents per candle power per 1,000 cubic feet increased, with 
a permanent and perfectly fired gas, not a vapor—a gas that 
will whiten the whole output of the works. 


This gas can be furnished at a cost less per 1,000 cubic feet 


than the coal gas may be costing the company. 


Our system is such that we can furnish plants that will car 
buret 50,000 cubic feet in 24 hours, or three or four million feet 
in the same length of time. One of our large benches or plants 
would be capable of generating 100,000 cubic feet of gas in 24 
hours, which would raise the candle power on 2,000,000 feet 
(taking as a standard coal gas at 15 candles) 3 candles on the 
2,000,000 feet, enebling the works to deliver to consumers an 18 | 
candle gas; or, enlarging our plant, the candle power may be 
increased as desired, at the same cost per candle power, less in- 
terest on plant. 

This is much less per candle power than it can be furnished 
With our 
process we improve the whole output in color—viz., whiten the 


by the use of cannel coal or by vaporizing naphtha. 


flame with the oxygen, as well as furnishing a thoroughly fixed 
gas, and no possible danger of separation as there is with va- 
por. Correspondence solicited. 


J. J. NEWELL, Sec’y. 


September 4, 1890. 























For al uses where Power is Required. ‘Over 6000 Running Daily in Every Part of the World! 








Yearly production and sales, over 1200 engines, aggregating 60,000 horse-power. 
Average sales greater than ALL other 


Repairs interchangeable; made in quantity to gauge, and carried in stock for immediate shipment. 
d on 
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over 9 years. 
13 Sizes in Stock. 
& te 260 M. P. 


Uh 5 


BakKCELOVA, SPALS,. Calle de Tafalgn 
BOSTON, WASS. \ 
BUTID, MONT... East Granite St 
CHARLOTTE, 9. 
CHICAGO, TLE 


OOMERAMA, BRITISH OLIANA 
DURANGO, HEXICN . 
HAMBURG, GERMANT 

WAVANA. CUBA 


KANSAS CITT, BO.... — 1222 Union ave 


Lima, PERU WW. 
wo Viejo 14 


Cu 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO. { Avena - nte © 


a+ no, 0-680 AUADUC Ave 2 


156 Lake Street... 


Bonoeostr 6... 

~Also (57 Beaver St N.Y. 1 MW Sorzane 

+ ee. Wearing douse, Churca 
Kerr & Co 


Hed for High Fuel 


Duty and Simplicity 


9 Sizes in Stock. 
35 to 300 MB. P. 


¢ & L Delannoy 


ba armas Church. 
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Applications for exclusive Agency C 


, 220 Beery Block... .4 Wearinghouse,Churcb, i} 
Kerr & Co 


“ Cheaper than « Common 
Slide-Valve * 
7 Sizes in Stock. 
6to 75 B. P. 


| woscow, BUNStA | 
| NEW YORK. S. Vo 17 Cortias 


PORTLASD. OREGON 


te any agent. 
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WN Fourtti St. 


259 South Main St 


Cheap, Strong, and Very 









nomical. 


7 Sizes Building. 
3 to 65 M. P. 


Third + 
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In calling the attention of those interested to our 


RANGES 


AND 


assurance from the heads of over 6,000 households 
STOVES are a perfect success for baking, cooking, 
is a marvel of convenience and economy, fur- 


ishing an unfailing supply of hot water. 


Our line 


ud Stoves, and we call special attention to our 


ELOt Plates, 


‘hich are especially popular on account of the size and 


tyle, and finished either in nickel 


We invite correspondence and send Catalogues on application. 


THE DANGLER STOVE AND MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, 0. 


after a thorough and rigid trial of 


includes all the different styles of Ranges 


or polished iron. | 





that our 





perfect working GAS STOVES 
years, we have the unqualified 
GAS RANGES 


broiling and roasting, and our 
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THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 
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illustrated \ illustrated 
Catalogue. 
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The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph of an iron roof built by us for the 
Providence Gas Company, at Providence, R. I. The roof is built entirely of iron—iron trusses, 
iron purlins, covered with corrugated iron. There is not a particle of woodwork a 
about the roof, thus making it absolutely fireproof. Notice that along the peak of the roof 


there is a corrugated i iron ventilator, with iron shutters opening and closing by cords from the | 


floor, thus securing perfect ventilation. 


Office and Works, EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


Avencies : ) WM. PAYSON, San Antonio, Tex. me . CRANT, Enterprise, Miss. 
& iW. E. STEARNS, Omaha, Neb. . RAWN, Dayton, Ohio. 


GASHOLDER PAINT. 


Use Only 


THE COVERNMENT WATERPROOF PAINT. 


Proof against Ammonia, and Absolutely Waterproof. Send for Prices and Particulars. 


THE GOVERNMENT WATERPROOF PAINT C0., 122 Milk Street, Boston, Mase. 


Bartlett Street Lamp Mfg. Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Globe Lamps, 


Streets, Parks, Public 
Buildings, Railroad 
Stations, etc. 


LAMP POSTS 


A Specialty. 


fice and Salesroom, 


The Miner Street Lamps, 
Jacob G. Miner, 40 & 42 COLLEGE PLACE, - - N. Y. CITY. 
Gas Companies and others intending to erect Lamps 


No. 823 Eagle Ave., New York, N. Y and Posts will do well to communicate with us. 


Fuel and Its Applications, 


By E. J. MILLS, D.Sc. F.R.8., and F. J. ROWAN, C.E., assisted 
by others, ncluding “Mr. F. P. a of the 
Smithsonian Inst., Wash., D. C. i 
7 PLATES. AND 607 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. ROYAL i) -.@ore Make 
OCTAVO, PaGEs xx, 802. HANDSOME CLOTH, $7250. P/ 5 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St. 9 N. Y 






































\ COMPLETE STEAM Pump” © 
10 SiZES From $710 $75 | 
y, “WATER SUPPLY TANKS. 
: sl FIRE PUMPS» 
SPR ICES * 
besemerive 


CIRCULARS & 
| : 
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_ CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING. C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Valves and Gates for Gas, Ammonia, Water, Bis, 


Also, Cate Fire Hydrants With and Without independent | 
Nozzie Vaive. All Work Guaranteed. ‘ 
WORES & GEN’L OFFICE: TREASURER’S OFFICE: 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 72 Kilby & 112 Milk Sts, Boston, Mass. 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co,, 


90 John St.. New York. 
Pipe, Fittings, Valves 


AND 


| SUPPLIES 


(Of all kinds for Gas, Steam, 
Water and Oil. 


Illustrated Catalogue of 500 pages sent on application. 

















MOSES C. WILDER, MEGH. ENGR 


816-18-20-22 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 


Volumetric Lamp Governors 


FOR GAS LAMPS & HIGH-POWER BURNERS. 


Governor Burners for Street Lamps & General Use 


GOVERNORS FOR ARGAND AND OTHER COMMON GAS 
BURNERS IN ALL SIZES. 


Horizontal Governors 


Specially Adapted for Gas Stoves, Furnaces, etc, 





It is well known that a large majority of all High Power Gas 
Lamps in the United States have my Governors attached, and 
they are always used by the leading makers of these lamps. To 
remove any excuse for the use by anyone of inferior and in- 
fringing Governors, a reduction in price has been made, and all 
exclusive contracts are cancelled. 

Correspondence Solicited with all who require a Reliable 
Governor. 


LUDLOW VALVE MFG, CO. 








OFFICE AND WORKS, 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Av-, 
TROY, Ne Ve 





Hydraulic Main wip pcantinaion, also 


48 in., outside and inside Screws. Indica- 


tor, etc., for Gas, Water, Steam, and Oil. 


Send for Circulars. 


Check Valves, Foot Valves, Yard- 
wash and Fire Hydrants. 


Send for Circulars. 





Valves.—Double and Single Gate, } in. to 
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SELF-SEALING RETORT MOUTHPIECE AND LID. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


The Gontinental Iron Works 


THOS. F. ROWLAND, President. 
Tak h 
from New York to Greenpoint. ease Onn x N, IN. BY. 


Y gon an 


Made for 
Round, Oval, 
or 
“D” Retorts. 











Joint made 
under the well- 
known 
Balmore Patent 





This Mouthpiece and Lid was introduced to the public in 1884, and since then large numbers have been 
manufactured and sold. 
The following important Gas Companies have them in use at the present time, to any of which we refer: 





Charleston (S. C.) Gas Light Company. Taunton (Mass.) Cas Light Company. 
Williamsburgh (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Gas Light Co. Providence Gas Light Company 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Light Company. Central (New York City) Gas Light Company. 
Buffalo Mutual Cas Light Company. Northern (New York City) Gas Light Company. 
Palatka (Fla.) Cas Light Company. Stamford (Conn.) Cas Light Company. 
Gainesville (Fia.) Gas Light Company. Holyoke (Mass.) Gas Light Company. 
Syracuse Cas Light Company. Springfield (Mass.) Gas Light Gompany. 








THE WALKER TAR * GARBONIC ACID EXTRACTOR. 


A very general demand exists, in both large and small Gas Works, for an apparatus that will be absolutely efficient in the removal 
of the Tar which passes the hydraulic main and condenser. Many attempts have been made to accomplish this, but, I believe, without 
success, until the introduction, six years ago, in England, of the C. & W. Walker Patent Tar and Carbonic Acid Extractor. During 
these years this apparatus has been adopted by many of the most prominent Engineers, not only in England, but also on the Continent 
of Europe and in other parts of the world. Several have been erected in the United States. 





“The C. & W. Walker Tar and Carbonic Acid Extractor has been in operation at years, and I have used several kinds of apparatus and every expedient which has come 
these works for the past six weeks, and is an unqualified success. It removesevery | to my attention for dealing with the difficulty, but without success. The Walker ap- 
particle of Tar from the gas in once passing through the apparatus, and a large per- paratus occupies comparatively small space, is less expensive than other systems, and 
centage of the Carbonic Acid. I also Kel quite sure that it prevents the formation | requires but little attention. I carry 2-ine h seal, and have an automatic tar delivery 
and deposit of Naphthaline, because since I started the Washer I have had nostop- | valve. This Tar E xtractor 1s indispe nsable to gas makers. 
pages from this cause. These works have been seriously troubled with Tar for many “C. A. GERDENIER, Supt. Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Lt. Co.” 


This Tar Extractor will perform its work with about one-fourth the usual back-pressure heretofore required. It is simple in construction, 
and can be supplied at a very reasonable price—less than any other ever before introduced. Satisfactory results guaranteed in every instance. 


a SHEPARD PAGE, Sole Agt. for the U.S., 69 Wall Street, N. Y. City. 


Water Gas! E"*uel Gas! 


For all Manufacturing Purposes. Generated from Bituminous Slack, Anthracite Coal Dust, or Coke Breeze, by 


THE LOOMIS PROCESS. 


Now in successful operation at Works of John Russell Cutlery Co., Turner’s Falls, Mass., and Henry Disston’s Sons’ Saw Works, Tacony, Pa. 
The Cheapest Gas Generating System in the World. 


Utilizing any Kimd of Low -PYriced Coals. 


NOVEL IN DESIGN, MODERN IN CONSTRUCTION, SIMPLE IN OPERATION, PERFECT IN RESULTS. 
Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


BURDETT LOOMIS, - - Hartford, Conn., 


Or Murray Will Hotel, New York City. 
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MANHATTAN FIRE BRICK AND ENAMELED CLAY RETORT WORKS. 
ADAM WEBER, Prop’ Yr, 


$e 
P 
TH 6383 Hast Fifteenth Bs 


Miodern Recuperative Funes 


FOR FIRING COAL GAS AND FIXING BENCHES, ALSO INCLINED 
AND VERTICAL RETORTS. 


* f He The most successful Furnace in America in competition with all others. Results equalled by no other Furnace, 
Full or Semi-Regenerative. Superior to all others in strength of construction and 
prolonged life of Retorts and Furnace. 
ef 











Parson’s Steam Blower, = cuacis taavsaseeciatry. 


4 if FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE _ Revensiie-Stronacst-Most Dunssic-Most Easy Repainen, 
, t OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. 


me 60S PARSON'S: TAR BURNER. 














pi fe FOR UTILIZING COAL TAR AS FUEL. 
‘ta PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, 
j A “ FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 
? ; a These devices are all first-class. They will be sent to any responsible party for trial. No sale 2065310 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
i e- " unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. onan o pon on yoy -) age : 
ee H. E. PARSON. Supt.. No. 54 Pine St., N. Y 
4 f ee 
% z oo 
<4 CHICAGO CAS STOVE CO. FRIEDRICH LUX, 
bet a CA Ludwigshafen am Rhein and London. 




















IS THE 


at APPLIANCES. GAS GOVERNORS, 
— m 240, 242 & 244 West Lake St., Chicago. 

ae so 6 Gas Balance. 
iq Send for Catalogue. 

- « JEWEL GAS STOVES 
ae £5 : MANUFACTURED BY 

L sill GEORGE M. CLARK & CORE ANT, 

5 > 157 & 159 Superior Street, - Chicago, Ill. ee 

bs EVERY CONCEIVABLE SIZE AND STYLE. 

i | Ranging in Prices from $1.50 to $37.00. 

; “i WE USE NO CAS COCKS. 

mh 5 All Fl Regulated b 

Ny Direct Needle Valve. 

Lig The JEWEI. 


Only Well-Made Gas Stove on 
the Market. 


= ‘ 
e — Write for our 1890 Catalogue and see for yourself, Jewel Circulating Water Heater. $15.00. 





- =~ 
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GAS STOVES. GAS METERs. GAS STOVES. 
THE AMERICAN METER CO. 
Established 1834. Imcorporated 1863. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas Meters, 


STATION METERS, 
METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, 


Experimental Meters of all Kinds, 


Standard 3 Diaphragm Dry Meter. AND Standard 2 Diaphragm Dry Meter. 


Apparatus for Testing the Quantity and Quality of Gases. 


i 








Meters for Measuring Natural Cas. 


MANUFACTORIES, 
508 to 514 West Twenty-second St, N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second St., Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


~ 


AGENCIES, 


No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. No. 222 Sutter Street, Sa Francisco, Cal. 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





CAS STOVE SHOW ROOMS, No. 242 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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ROOTS’ 
BYE-PASS VALVES. 








QQ 
a 
op. 
H 





GAS V AL:wWE|BYE-PASS VALVE. 


Quick Acting, Automatic Action 
Simple, Reliable 
Hfficient, Durable. Simple Durable. 


Thousands now in use and giving perfect satisfaction. Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


ROOTS’ — 
NEW GAS EXHAUSTER. 




















: od : * nl 
We will take pleasure in furnishing estimates on complete plants, including GAS EXHAUSTER, ENGINE, 
ard CAS COVERNOR, all connected, complete, on same bedplate. Also, estimates for GAS VALVES, BYE- 
PASS VALVES, and PIPE FITTINCS, arranged in any manner to suit the exhauster room or main connections. 
All flanges of pipe and valve fittings faced off, with bolt holes drilled, all ready to go together. U 


& S&S TOWNSEND, General Agent, } 


COOKE & CO., Selling Agents, " {22 Cortlanat st, N.Y. PH & F, M. ROOTS CO., Connersville, Ind. 
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THE UNITED > 
GAS IMPROVEMENT CoO.., 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 























Owners of the Lowe, Granger-Collins, McKay-Critchlow (for car- 
bureting Natural Gas), and Other Gas Patents. 


BUILDERS, LESSEES PURCHASERS OF GAS WORKS. 





Standard ‘‘ Double Superheater”’ Lowe Apparatus, Especially Designed for the Use of Lima Crude Oil. 


Hirectors of 


WATER GAS PLANTS, 


(Hither Independent or Auxiliary to Coal Gas Works), 


USING LIMA OR OTHER LOW GRADE OILS AND ANTHRACITE COAL OR GAS HOUSE OR OVEN COKE. 





PAMPHLETS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 





» 
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NATIONAL 


GAS LIGHT AND FUEL CO., 
218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


©. D. HAUK, Prest. & Gen’! Manager. A. W. GREEN, Vice-Prest. . McCLARY, Sec. & Treas. E. E. MORRELL, Engr. 


GAS WORKS 


Built, Remodeled, Leased, and Purchnased. 





71 Springer Cupolas The total capacity of 
have been installed Springer Apparatus 
in the U. 8S. during now in use is over 
the past four years. 25,000,000 ft. daily. 





THE SPRINCER CUPOLA SYSTEM 


Has Proven Itself the most Economical and Satisfactory Method of Gas Manu- 
facture ever brought to the attention of the Gas Fraternity. 


CUARANTEED ESTIMATES of Cost of Gas Furnished on Application. 


GASHOLDER TANK CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 


Gas Companies and others about to erect Gasholders will find it profitable to consult 
W. C. Whyte, who for over 30 years has made a specialty of 
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Tank Sees = — Work. 


Fifty Tanks now in operation show the sort of work done. Address 


W.C. WHYTE, - No. 15 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 
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CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR C0., 


(Successors to CONNELLY & CO.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF GAS WORKS SPECIALTIES. 











Saves money, saves labor, and is the most efficient purifying agent ever offered as a 
“TRON SPONGE.” substitute for lime. Now used in every State in the Union, and purifying daily over 
thirty-fwe million cubic feet. Should be used in every gas works. Its own saving will pay for it many times over. 
AUTOMATIC Has been on the market but three years, and in that time has been introduced more generally 
than any invention ever designed for use in gas works. Over three hundred of them now in 
GOVERNOR. use. Sensitive; reliable; perfectly automatic; reduces leakage; satisfies consumers, and 
gives great relief to the Manager. No gas works is complete without one of these machines. 
STEAM JET Designed particularly for small works Combines Exhaust Tube, Steam Governor 
Gas Compensator, and Bye-Pass Valves in the most compact form possible; occupies 
EXHAUSTER. but little space; uses very little steam; operated by ordinary workmen; saves formation 
of carbon in retorts; increases yield 10 to 15 per cent. Specially adapted for miamg air with oil gas. No works 
too small to use them profitably. 


Prices given on all our specialties delivered at any point in the United States. Correspondence solicited. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR C0., No. 111 Broadway, New York. 








WILBRAHAM GAS EXHAUSTER TRON MASS 


For Gas Purification. 


Acts immediately, and more efficiently 
than any other purifying agent 
now in use. 


aroenpoint t Chemical Works. 


JOHN SCHRIEVER, Manager. 
| Greonpoint Ave. & Newtown Creek, Brooklyn N.Y. 


JARVIS ENGINEERING CO, 
| 61 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ERECTING 


COMPLETE STEAM OUTFITS FOR ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING STATIONS. 


Steel Boilers set with Jarvis Pat. Boiler Setting 
To burn COKE SCREENINCS oor Fuci. 


ARMINGTON & SIMS 00. ENGINES, 
Belting direct to Dynamos, without using Shafting. 


WILBRAHAM BROS., SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 














| ag a Men ous opr tre Co., Charles 
town, Mass.; Schenectady Gas & Electric Light Co., Schenectady 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. |N. ¥.; Brookline Gas Co., Brookline, Mass. 











Gasholder Tanks & Gas Works Masonry Complete. 


PLANS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE. 


J. P. WHITTIER, 70 Rush St., near Division Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A Large Quantity of Ground Fire Brick For Sale Cheap. 


1890 DIRECTORY 1890 


OF THE GAS LIGHT COMPANTES of the UNITED STATES & CANADA 


Price, - - - = = gS.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & Co., No. 42 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 
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Wood's Gas Scrubbing and Enriching Apparatus. 














End Elevation. Side Elevation. 

The cheapest, simplest, and most effective apparatus for removing Tar and Ammonia, and enriching Gas, ever 
brought to the attention of Gas Manufacturers. With ordinary condensers and scrubbers the condensable illum- 
inants flow off to the tar wells and liquor tanks and are lost, but with Wood’s Apparatus these illuminants are saved 
and retained in the gas, thus increasing its illuminating power and making a great saving in the cost of enriching 
material. Where set up next after the Hydraulic main, this Scrubber produces an 8-0z. Ammoniacal Liquor. 


JAMES R. FLOYD & SONS, - - Nos. asl to 543 West 20th Street, N.Y, City. 


FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC Co. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Slattery Induction System 
LONG DISTANCE INCANDESCENT LIGHTING. 


The Most Carefully Worked Out and Complete Alternating Current System of Electric Lighting in Existence. 








—— AND THE —— 


WMW/7Oop 
Automatically Repulatinge 


ARC DYNAMOS and LAMPS. 


Main Office, - - - ‘Fort Wise Indiana. 
Factories: Fort Wayne, Ind.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCH OF F'ICES. 





Wood Dynamo. 


NEW YORK, - - - - - 115 Broadway. DETROIT, MICH., - - - 57 Gratiot Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA, - : . - 907 Filbert Street. | TORONTO,CANADA,~ - - 188 King Street, West. 
CHICAGO, - - - 185 Dearborn Street. | MEXICO, F. Adams’ Successors, - - City of Mexico. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - 35 New Montgomery Street, {| CUBA, Maicas & Co., - ° . - - Havana, 
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_ Smerican Gas Light oournnl. 





ENGINEERS. 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. = GAS, AND \ WATER | PIPES. 





P. D. WANNER, Chairman. 
R. B. KINSEY, Secretary. 


A. H. MELLERT, Mangr. of Wks. 
F. A. KNOPP, Treasurer. 


MELLERT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. Ltd. 
and READING FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 


Pa. 


Reading, 





Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, etc. 


General Foundry and Machine Work. 
JOHN FOX, Selling Agent. 160 Broadway, N.Y. 














THE OHIO PIPE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe, 


BRANCH AND SPECIAL CASTINGS. 


‘yas-House Bench Castings, Hydraulics, Lamp Posts, Flange Pipe 
and Specials, Architectural Castings, Building Columns, 
Joists, Cellar Grates, Sash Weights, etc. 


GENERAL FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 


Columbus, Ohio. 





M. J. DRUMMOND, 


SPECIAL CASTINGS AND LAMP POSTS. 
Office, Corbin Building, 192 Broadway, N.Y. 


EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. EMAUS, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 














JOS. R. THOMAS, 


No. 42 Pine Street, N.Y. City. 





CONSULTING AND CONSTRUCTING 


Gas Engineer and Contractor. 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


Contracts taken for all Appliances 
required at a Cas Works, 


Either for New Works or Extensions to Old Plants. 

















SAM’L R.SHIPLEY, Pres 
HENRY B. CHEW, Tr 


“SoubSEERIRON Wop, 


ay P. MICHELLON, Sec. 


. SEXTON, Supt. 






ele) ~alelelel® 


satin ase Walr De a Pv yas Gastar 


Office, Rooms set & 704, Provident Bldg., 401 pense St., Phila., Pa. 


aap FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., 


istablished 1856. 


New York Office, 160 Broadway. 
































Works at Phillipsburgh, N, J. 





FROM THREE TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. ALSO, ALL SIZES OF 


Flange Pipe for Sugar House and Mine Work. Penaes. Bends, Retort, etc., etc. 


DENNIS LONG & COMPANY, 


gm LOUISVILLE, KY., 




















WATER P)PE. 


g, JISVILLE KY 





Manufacture Exclusively 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE & SPECIAL CASTINGS 


OF ADL SIZES. 











SPIRAL ‘WELD STEEL PRESSURE TUBES. 





Best Gas Pipe Made 





smn che 


Fianges, Hubs & Spigots to the Regular Standards. 


THE SPIRAL WELD TUBE COMPANY, . “48 JOHN STREET, r Y. 


Couplings for all Uses. 








Kine’ s Treatise on Coal Cas. 


In 8 Vols. Price per Voil., $10. Sold either by Volume or in Sets. 


4M. CALLLENDER & COQ., 42 Pine St.. N.Y. 
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RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


J. H. CAUTIER & CO., 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brickand 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 


me me 


C.E.GREGORY. C.E. GAUTIER. 














BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay Reto 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. 
Office, 88 Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Fire Brick, | 





RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 





LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. c0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, 


AND 


ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. 


Blast Furnace and Cupola Linings, every description of Fire 
Clay Material, Fire Clay Flue Linings, Chimney Tops 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON 8T., E.B., N.Y. 


Cas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 


AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 





RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS 


ADAM WEBER. 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue 0., N. Y 























Works, 
LOCKPORT STATION, PA. 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


JAMES GARDNER, IR, 


Office, Bo Seems 19 hk 20, Lewis Block 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373 


Successor to WinTrA mM GARDNER & BON. 


Fire Clay 


Goods for Gas Works. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE McILHENNY RECENERATIVE BENCHES FOR THE U. S. 
H. A. NORTIN, No. 92 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 








CHAS. A. REED, 


CHICAGO “Sheer: 


Retort and Fire Brick Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Clay Goods of all Kinds, 


AND BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Regenerative Furnaces & Water Gas Goods. | 
45th St., Clark to La Salle, Chicago. 


GEO. C. HICKS, 
Prest. 


Parker-Russell 
Mining and Mfg. Co., 

















GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT | CEMENT. 


CITY OFFICE, 


1) Mermod-Jaccard Bldg., Rooms 307 & 308, 


Broadway & Looust St., St. Louis. Mo. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


_ OAKHIL GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK W'KS 


ur immense establishment is now employed almost entirely in 
the manufacture of 


A Cement for patching retorts, putting ou mouthpieces, and ‘Materials for Gas Companies 


making up all bench-work joints. This Cement is mixed ready | we nave studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 
or use. Economic and thorough in ts work. Fully warranted | “rts are made to stand chenges of temperature, the strongest 


o stick. For recommendations and price list address 


C.L. GHROUVULD & CO., 


5 & 7 Skiliman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Western Agent, H. T. GEROULD, Mendota, Dl. 


heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying. 
We have the exclusive Agency for the West of the celebrated 


- Kloenne-Bredeil Full Depth and 
Semi-Recuperator Benches, 
@ And also furnish and build 


Our Own Styles Semi-Recuperator Furnaces 


| for the use of Coal or Coke as fuel. 


THOS. SMITH, Prest. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO. 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT BALTIMORE, MD. 


AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Supt. 





Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Red and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 
mey Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
2 to 30 inches), Baker Oven Tiles 
12x123x2 and 10x10x3. 


WALDO BROS., 88 WATER 8T., BOSTON, MASS 





Sele Agents the New Eugqgiaud States. 








Boston Fire Brick Works 


Manufac- 
turers of 


Gas Retorts and Settings 


Under the Personal Supervision of MOR. GHO. C. HICES iate of Chicago. 
Fire Clay Goods of all kinds. Akron Sewer Pipe, Lime, Cement, etc. Agts. for the Arc Gas Lamp & Governing Gas Burners. 


Send for Circulars and Prices to 


FISKE, COLEMAN & CO., Managers, No. 62 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FRED. BREDEL, C.E., 


Contractor for the Complete Erection and Equipment of Gas Works. 
Sole Proprietor of the KLOENNE PATENTS for North America. 


Gas Condensing and RECUPERATIVE 
Purifying Machine, FURNACES. 


aehadne & nanan Peotone Adapted to Retort Houses 
With or Without 


Stage Level. 


= 








No Condensers Required. 


No Naphthaline or Pitch 
is Formed. 


HIGHER CANDLE POWER. 


Tar & Ammonia Washers . Ss Inclined Retort 
WATER GAS WASHERS. “hotstcinece.co.. Benches. 


Refers, by permission, to Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, Newark, N. J., and Mr. E. G. Cowdery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
For further information address 


ERED. BREDETL,, 
No. 208 East Seventeenth Street, - - - - New York City. 


| THE NEW 
riemmines _|HENRY MAURER & SOV, HANDY BINDER, 


4 EXCELSIOR FIRE BRICK & CLAY S This article may be described as elegant 


E : 0 S ! & 0 R K in appearance, strong, durable, and possessing many special 


qualities of its own. It allows the opening of the pages per- 


WORKS Perth Amboy, N. a. fectly flat, whether one or several numbers are in the binder 
] 


Any number can be taken out and replaced without disturbing 
OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d 8t., N, Y. he others. The papers are not mutilated for subsequent bind- 
ZZ AA Li his AAA hdd ddd LALA SEER 


aaa Cl G to ing in permanent form. The binder is supplied with gilt side 
i Gd CL Chips statdisMddstiidjidigdde oa i £ 
Hy: a ORO OOOO. rz. a AS Re rts title, and is an ornament to any desk or reading table. The 
MY YOO ) v ? JOURNAL, filed in the Handy Binder, becomes a volume of great 
% Mae, lo 
al — = Ge Geas BENCH SETTINGS > alue. always convenient for instant reference. Handy Binder, 


Postage paid, $1 00. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


The American Gas Engineer 
and Superintendent's Handbook. 


By WILLIAM MOONE Y. 


Consisting of Rules, Reference Tables, and Original Matter 
Pertaining to the Manufacture, Manipulation, and 


Over 1,400 Retorts Now in 
Use in America. 
































LAA 
huhad. 





Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. 























Ir . Distribution of Mluminating Gas. 
Materials furnished and Benches erected by 
( . B8so FF > 2"12ll Gilt MW co. Frice, $3. 
JH, GAUTIER & C0.,= Jersey City J oe eer. st 











omunomornoremune wrens! | A M. CALLENDER & CO.. 42 Pine St., N. Y- 
NEWBIGGING’S HANDBOOK FOR GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


iti i F iderable additions have been made to the text 
The present (the fifth) edition marks an important advance on those that’ have gone before. Consi tion 
and much of it has been rewritten and otherwise improved. Price, cloth, $6. A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St. N, Y. 
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| DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO.., 


WALTHAM, MASS. 











: : e: PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WORKS, Waltham, Mass. BOS10.. OFrICE, Room 18, Vulcan Building, 8 Oliver Street. 
i be SINGLE, DOUBLE, ~~ — api ee = ae — TUBULAR, PIPE, 
a TRIPLE LIFT ‘aa = ee SINUOUS FRICTION 
REG mm 
eS, 1 
»  Gasholiers, “Sisk comme IS6TS 
fet i OF ANY CAPACITY. ji , a 8 SY ee — OF ALL SIZES. 
ig TRON ROOF FRAMES AND FLOORS. 
Purifying Boxes, Genter Seal or Valve Connections, Bench Work. 
—_ Reversibie Lime Trays. 
a * SELF-SEALING AND PRESSED STEEL MOUTHPIECE LIDS. 
) = . Coke Barrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Complete Gas Plant 
§ al gh — 
= Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, 
— Sugar House Work, and Special Castings of all Descriptions. 
Established isel. Imcorporated 1881. 


) KERR MURRAY MEG. CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 











Those who are in need of 
ld k tus of ipti 
Holders or (as Works Apparatus of any flescription, 
AND OF THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
‘ i f will find it to their interest to : 
.. GET AN ESTIMATE FROM US 
if before placing their order. 
BY, . . . . . 
iy! As we make a Specialty of this Class of Work, and are Practical Builders 
and Manufacturers of same, 
/ a with our long years of experience in the business, 
WE CAN GUARANTEE YOU SATISFACTION. 
Bt ite > ee 
s Betimates, Plans ant Specifications Furnished on Application. 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


SINR IIOO COL ILS CHP MMD ID III LAGS AVVO G. TROT 
000 aN ae ROAOQOAAAA ‘ee, 








Triple Double, & Single-Lif PURIFIERS. 
GASHOLDERS CONDENSERS. 
[ron Holder Tanks. Scrubbers 
ROOF FRAMES AF BINCH cASTNGS 
Cirders. | ou stomce TANKS, 
BEAMS. — Boilers. 


The akan 4 ‘Water Gas Process. 


THIRTY-CANDLE, NON-CONDENSABLE, FIXED GAS. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL GAS PROCESS IN OPERATION. 


Munich Regenerative Furnace, System Drs. Schilling & Bunte. 


MILL’S REVERSIBEL LIME TRAYS. 
Gas Works Designed and Constructed. 








Pascal Iron Works, «stszus©° Delaware Iron Works. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 


INCORPORATED. 
OFFICE, 224 SOUTH THIRD STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas, Water & Sugar Works 


AX x) XXX KAA WAXXXXXYD “i AN) Wi 


= Castings. Si nae — Iron Roofs. 
KL abies 
Condensers, Street Stops, 
Scrubbers. | Valves, etc. 
Purifiers. | Stand-Pipes. 
Hyd. Carriages. Water & Oil 





Iron Floors, Tanks, all Sizes. 


Single, Double, and Triple-Lift Cas Holders. 


SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. STAMPED STEEL RETORT LIDS. | 
Locomotive Water Columns, Filters, etc. Boiler Tubes, Wrought Iron Pipe & Fitting: 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for all kinds *f Wachinery furnished on application, 
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neers, 
onl ounders, 


American Gas 4-0 —— 


Foundries & Works, 
MILLVILLE, FLORENCE, 


400 Chestnut St., fl Ag PA... 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE, 


Gas Holders, 


SINGLE, DOUBLE, AND TRIPLE ae WITH 
OR WITHOUT WROUGHT IRON 
OR STEEL TANKS. 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS. 


Scrubbers. 
BENCHE W ORK. 


lron Floors and Roofs, Plate Girders. 
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Heavy Loam Castings. 


HYDRAULIC WORK. 











Lamp Posts, Valves, Etc. 








ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


(Successors to SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY) 
G. G. PORTER, Prest. 245 Broadway, N. 7. CHAS. W. ISBELL, Sce’y. 


Machinery & Apparatus for Gas Works 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished tor the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alteration of Gas Works, or for the 
Construction ot New Works. 


Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 
Oondensers, Washers, Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 


Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic'Main Dip’ Regulator, Bench Oastings, etc. Purifying 
Roxes and “Standard” Serubbers  Isbell’s Patent Sélf-Sealing) Retort Doors 











THE BRENNER SELF-SEALING RETORT DOOR. 


Simple, Strong, and Durable. 
CLOSES ABSOLUTELY TIGHT & IS LOCKED BY ACAM LEVER. ALL NECESSARY ADJUSTMENT FOR WEAR PROVIDED. 


BUILT BY 


ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY, 


(Successors to Smith & Sayre Mfg. Co.) 


No. 245 ‘Broadway, = = =~ = New York City. 


WILLIAM B. LUNDIE, Superintendent of the 42d Street Station of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, of New York, writes, under date of Jan. 4, 1889: 

‘“We-have 320 Brenner Self-Sealing Lits in use at this Station, built by the Smith & Sayre 
Mfg. Co. They require very little attention, and are the best of the kind that I have seen, giving 
renner Sce/i-Sealing Retort Deer. entire satisfaction.” 
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GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. 
(SUCCESSORS TO HERRING & FLOYD) | “THOS. F. ROWLAND, Prest. WARREN E. HILi and Cus. H. CORBETT, V-Prests. THOS. F. ROWLAND, JR.; Sec. =" 


pie Tron alg 


W. 20th & Qlst. Ste. wet.-10th &dith Avs., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Engineers and Contractors 


FOR THE 


CONSTRUCTION OF F 
GAS WORKS. hee eetenentnrenanendinegetn -—sannase-tneaeomnsnes 


MANUFACTURERS OF | “H. RANSHAW, Prest? &*Mangr. WM. STACEY, Vice-Prest. T. H. Brrcu, Asst. Mangr. R. J. TARVIN, Sec, & Treas. 


All Kinds of Castings and STACEY MEG. CO., 
General ‘Tronwork ANUFACTURERS OF 


Ps ill Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


Bench Castings, Regenerative and Half IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
Regenerative Furnace Castings. 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 


al > ere egal | COKE ‘CRUSHERS, ‘BENCH CASTINGS, 


P..0. Station G., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas Frolders 


CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 


PURIFIERS, .SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS§ 
Hydraulic Mains, 


And all other articles connected with the man- 

















Valves, ‘ 
Hydraulic Hoisting Purifier Carriage, And‘al! kinds of Wrought and Oast Tron Work -used-in* the ereogion of Coal and Oil Gas Worka 
Self-Sealing Retort Lids, Improved Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 
Valve Stand and Indicator, Foundry: Wrought Iron Works: 
Seller’s Cement. 83, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Streetz 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished for Construction 
of New or Alteration of Old Works, | SSE TAT NEE: Se Onio. 




















= — cain 


Routan Foundry Co, MM DELY & FOWLER, iil 





Traurel Iron Works. 











> J = 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, Rhiladelphia, Pa. 
BUILDERS OF 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
: 4 
s Works: paratus 94 
—a 5 Single and Telescopic. 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, EXolders Built 1885 to 1890, Inclusive: 
B “bh. Omaha, Neb. Port Chester, N: Y. Padueah, Ky. Tacony, Pa. (two) Central Gas Lt. Co., New 
f—aake!} ork Scranton, Pa. (2d) New Rochelle, N. Y. Norwich, Conn. Mount Vernon, N. Y. York City (2d) 
oe = City, N. Y. poe Pie ) oo Ww. <f- . reine ag N. Y. Lee ae | “a. 
aceon, Ga. maha, Neb. an Diego, Ca Concord, N. H. cn°%xXville, Tenn. 
PE ' PO ; York, Pa. Lynn, Mass. (2d) Northern-Gas Lt. Co., of Dover, Del. (2d) Pottstown, Pa. 
8 CIALS, LAMP STs, Chester, Pa. Little Rock, Ark. New York, N. Y. Calais, Me. Vietoriu, B. C. 
Hazleton, Pa. (2d.) Irvington, N, Y. Westerly, R. I. New London, Conn. (2d' Vancouver, B C. 
ce 3 t 2 RFR uu B eB E35 FR, ss, Staten Island, N. Y. South Boston, Mass. Willimantic, — West Chester, N. Y. Charlottesville, Va. 
“A ? _-Sangerties; N. te ermaten N. = @) ae "se Bay a “ L. oc Framineham. Mass. 
Clinton, Mass. a. oodstock, Ont. ttleboro, Mass. Vashington, D. (. yoonsocket, R. I. 
Iron Roofs and Floors. Chattanooga, Tenn. Malden, Mass. Santa Cruz, Cal. Newport, R. I. (2d) Simcoe, Can. 
Galveston, ae 3d.) Staten Island, N. Y. (2d) Erie, Pa. :2d) Morristown, N. J Pittsfield, Mass,(2d) 
Plansend Estimates furmished for new ‘works»or extensions of Fort Plain, N Woodstock, Ont. ‘West Ghester, Pa, (2d Lebanon, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. (2d) 
old works. | Brunswick, Ge Malden, Mass Zancaster, Pa. (3d Oakland, fal. 











WM. HENRY WHITE, 


No. 32 Pime Street, - - - New YorkE City. 


ENGINEER AND CONTRAOPOR POR THE 


ERECTION AND EXTENSION OF 


GAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT WORKS. 


(‘orrespondence with Gas Compenies contemplating extending or improving their Plants respectfully invited. 


Plans and ‘Estimates Furmabed. 
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GAS COALS. CANNEL COALS. GAS ENRICHERS. 


jaMEsD. PERKINS. DE Meee IT SS eB CO eg = sesvenss 
228 & 229 Produce H=xchange, New York. 


Cable Address, “ PERKINS, NEW YORE.” Post Office Box 3695, New York. 
CENERAL SALES ACENTS FOR 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 


OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS-COAL, 


How. W. L. SCOTT, Prest. M. H. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 





This Colliery is located at SCOTT HAVEN, PA., in the center of the Youghiogheny Gas Coal District, and produces 
the ONLY RELIABLE YOUGHIOGHENY COAL for gas purposes, (See Map on p. 87 of this Journat, Feb. 16, ’85.) 


FPoiIntTs OF SHIPMENT, 


Locust Point, BALTIMORE. Pier No. 62, PHILADELPHIA. 





Also, SOLE ACENTS for the 


BRECKENRIDGE CANNEL, 


OF BENTUCHY. 


Within the past two years we have delivered this Cannel to over ONE HUNDRED COMPANIES IN THIRTY. 
THREE DIFFERENT STATES, and it is now in use in some of the large Gas Works 


On the Continent and in South America, 


where it successfully competes with the Australian Shale, It is the ONLY AMERICAN GAS CANNEL of sufficiently 
high grade to warrant EXPORTATION TO EUROPE AND SOUTH AMERICA, and it is the only economical substi 
tute for OIL’ OR NAPHTHA. ONE GROSS TON will produce 


10,000 Cubic Feet of 75 Candle Gas, tax ee 750,000 Candle Feet of Gas, and 26 Bushels 


gw cam ane of merchantable Coke weighing 900 Pounds 


This is the ONLY GAS CANNEL that will produce a REALLY MERCHANTABLE COKE. It can be delivered 
in parcels of one carload or more to any point in the United States or Canada. Cargo shipments of any size 
required can be made from NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, or NEWPORT NEWS. Samples will 
be sent and pretioniors of price, etc., forwarded upon application to above address. 


JAMES & WILLIAM .WOOD, The Standard Oil Company, 


REFINERS OF 


Gas and Gannel Goal Gontractors, _ NAPTHA AND GASOLINES. 


WN . 4 ; ’ ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
o. 40 St. Enoch Sq., Glasgow No. 2 Talbot Court, London. | |A Special Grade of Naptha for 
Proprietors of the BATHVILLE COLLIERIES (which produce the | Gas Companies 
celebrated BOGHEAD CANNEL), Shields, Shieldmuir, Drumpeller, and | FOR ENRICHING COAL CAS. 


other Collieries. This Firm offer Correspondence solicited. 
No. 43 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STAN DARD CAN NELS, To Gas Companies. | 


We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amoun 
Unequaled as Gas Enrichers. under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 




















° . : . * \lso, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 
Analyses, prices, and all furtber information furnished on application to MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 


Agency for U.S, Room 70, Nos. 2&4 Stone St, N.Y.City, “ “Garonne 








" 
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The Despard Gas Coal Co., aa sana 
pespanp as coar,| PENN GAS COAL CO. 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


COKE. 


MINES, Clarksburg, Harrison Co., W. Va, 
WHARVES, Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
OFFICE, 44 South Street, Baltimore, Md 


SSEL & HICKS, BANGS & HORTON, 
7 Broadway, N. Y. AGENTS. 60 Congress 8t., Boston 











Keller's kdastable Coke Crasher 


SIMPLE, STRONG, AND DURABLE. 
0. M, Keller, sec. & supt. Gas Lt.& Coke Co. Columbus, Ind, 
Correspondence Solicited. 











Practical Electric Lighting. 


By A. BROMLEY HOLMES, A.M.L.C.E. 


With 87 Illustrations. Third Edition. Price, $1.00. 


Electric Light Primer. 


By CHARLES L. LEVEY. 


A simple and comprehensive Digest of all the most important} 


facts connected with the running of the Dynamo and Electric 
Lights, with Precautions for Safety, etc. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St., N.Y | 








Coal, Carefully Screened & Prepared for Gas Purposes 








Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Ooal Basin, near Irwin and Penn Stations on th 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


Principal Office: 
209 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA. 


FPoints of Shipmeont: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 
River: Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy. N. J. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency. 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Superior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COA 1s 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 





C. B. ORCUTT, General Agent, - - No. ! Broadway (Room 217) New York tk City 











FRANCIS H. JACKSON, Prest. EDMUND H. MCCULLOUGH, V.-Prest. CHAS. F. GODSHALL, Treas. H. C. ADAMS, Sec. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL 60. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railyvoads, in Westmoreland County, Penn. 


POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 











Since the commencement of operations by this Company its wel]-knowr 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila... Pa. 








THE CLERK GAS ENGINE Co,, 
Main Office, 1012, 1014, 1016, 1018 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. W. GOODWIN, Prest. 


EB. STEIN, Sec. 








The utility and convenience of the Gas Engine being no longer an open question, it only remains now for 






intending purchasers to select the BEST. We claim for the CLERK GAS ENGINE that it is equal to any other 
manufactured as regards steadiness in runn ng, simplicity, and ease of keeping in repair, and that it gives the greatest 
amount of power for the least money (both in first cost and expense of running) of :ny engine made. In support of 
this claim we refer to the test of the Gas Engines made under the direction of the American Institute of New York, 
in December, 1885, and heretofore published in these columns. These engines are espevially adapted for continuous 
running under heavy loads, and we can refer to Engines which have run 22 hours a day {or months at a time 


Made in Sizes of 6 10. 15 20. and 25 Horse Power. All Enaines Gusranteed for One Year, 
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Nos. 1513, 1516, 1517°% 1519 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
52 Dey St:, NEW YORE: 76 N. Clinton St., rreo. nr. Persons, Mangr) CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METERS FOR MEASURING GAS 


Provers; Gauges, Registers, Etc., Etc. 
EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS FOR QUANTITATIVE AND- QUALITATIVE: ANALYSIS: 


Careful and Prompt Attention paid to Repairing of'all kinds of Meters and Apparatus. 
Bietimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


NATHLA NIB TUPrTS, 


No. 153 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DRY GAS METE FS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges 
¢ Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 
best fells for manufacturing. METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS; STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


enabled to furnish reliable work 


= answer crders promptly. Patent Cluster Lamterns for Street Illumination. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO., 











CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


THE MARYLAND METER AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1866. 


BALTIMORE, North & Saratoga Sts. CHICACO, 197 Michigan Street. 
NEW YORK, 838 Broadway. SAN: FRANCISCO, 221 Fron; St. 
BOSTON, 92 Water Street, Rooms 2! and 22; 


CONSUMERS’ & STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, Etc., Ete. 
“Success” and “Perfect” Cas Stoves. 


A. HARRIS. E. L. HARRIS. 
Batablisahed 18408. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO., 


Twelfth and Brown: Streets; Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers: of Wet and fry fas: Meters, 


STATION METERS, METER PROVERS, 
BXPERIMENTAL METERS, SHOW OF GLAZED METERS, 
Pressure and Vacuum Registers, Cauges, Photometers, Drip and Bell Pumps, Etc., Etc. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS. METERS THOROUGHLY REPAIRED. ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 
STATION METERS OF ALL SIZES. CORRESPONDENCE” SOLICITED: 











J. A. HARRIS. 
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~ GAS METERS. GAS METERS. GAS METERS. 
GEO. J. MCGOURKEY, Prest. WM. H. MCFADDEN, Vice-Prest. (Phila.) WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. and Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 
? , b, e ‘ $ ’ } bs : ; * 
, THE AMERICAN METER CO 
® 
Established 1834. Incorporated 1863. 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS. 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE. &- VACUUM. REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. f 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTER VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. i 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS- WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR & JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactories: Ga Ss STovVd ss. ( Agencies: 
’ 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati. 
512 West 224°Sti, Ni ¥: |} SUGG’S.“STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, | 177 Cin Street: Cimcinnath: ago. 
’ SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, __ | “to wecth second atrent ate ene 


» } 
. Arch & 22d Sts, Phila. ) Wet Meters, with Lizar’s ‘“‘Invariable Measuring”? Drum. | 222 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 








EIEN & MeciIiLHoHENN YW, 


(Established 1848.) 


CAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 1339 to.1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
WET AND DRY'GAS METERS, STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, 
Center Seals, Pressure Registers, Governors; Indicators, Photometers, and all other kinds of Apparatus for use in Gas Works. 


FPOULIS’ PATENT STATION AND DISTRICT GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRING DEPARTMENT.—We employ a special force of skilled workmen repairing meters of all makers. 





a” 





= WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, President and Treasurer. . STEIN, Vice-President. H. B. GOODWIN, Secretary and Superintendent. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO., 


Successors to WW. WW. GoonvDw in c& co.” 


1012; 10141016 Filbert St., Phila. Pa. 113 Chambers St., N. Yi City. 44 & 46 Dearborn St., Chicagg, Ills. 
WALDO BROTHERS, Agents, 88 Water Streets, Boston, a. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY AND WET GAS METERS, 


Station Mcters (square, cylindrical, or in staves), Giazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, Lamp Post Meters, etc., etc. Meter 
Provers (sizes 2, 5, and 10.feet), Pressure.Gauges of all kinds, Pressure Régisters, Pressure-and Vacuum Registers, Pressure Indicators : 
(sizes 4, 6, and 9 inch), King’s Pressure.and Vaeuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Center Seals, Dry and Wet Governors, Exhauster 1 
Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and ‘Ammonia Test Apparatus complete. Also, Testing 
. and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, forall purposes relating to Gas. i 


Manufacturers of the “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES; for Cooking and Heating. 


r Coodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer, Agents for Bray’s Patent Cas Burners and Lanterns. 
Speciai attention to Repairs of Meters and all Apparatus connected with the business. All work guaranteed first-class inevery par:icular. Orders filled promptly. 
* G. B. EDWARDS, Manager, New York. S. S. STRATTON, Manager, © hicago. 


D. MCDONALD & COo., | 
7 | GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. \ 


| (Hstablished 1854.) 
51 Lancaster St.. Albany,N. Y. 34& 36 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 











STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. / 
Also BTAHR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STOVES. : 
3 We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (36 years’ aul personal supervision of every detail 


we fee _ustified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating trcu our establishment will bear the State 
(nspector’s Bapesy and. will be fully warranted. by.us.. Our Annval and Calendar will be sent to Gas Vompanie upon application.) 
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WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, President. E. STEIN, Vice-President. H. B. GOODWIN, Sec. & Supt. G, B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, New York. 8.8. STRATTON, Mang’r, Chicago 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO., 


1012, 1014 & 1016 Filbert St., Phila, Pa. 113 Chambers St. N.Y. City. 44 & 46 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 
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SOLE MANUPACTURERS OF THE 


“SUN DIAL” GAS @TOV ESB, 


The Most Economical, Efficient, and Durable Gas Stove Made. 
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GAS COOKING STOVE, No. 7 B, 
SIZE. 


Stove. Oven, Roaster, Top. Length over Ex. 
Siin. high. %%4in. high. 10 in, high. 21in.long. tension Shelves, 
17in. wide. 144in. wide. 15in. wide. 16 in. wide, $2in. 

12 in, deep. 13 in, deep 


This Stove has three boiling burners in the Top or Hot Plate, and one 
single oven burner. 
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GAS COOKING STOVE, No. 8 C. 
SIZE. 


Stove. Oven. Roaster. Top. 
37 tn. high. 12 in, high. 12 in, high. 24 in. long. 
20 in. wide. 17% in, wide. 18 in. wide. 21 in, wide. 
12 in. deep. 13 in. deep. 


This Stove has four burners on top, and doubie oven burner. 

Consumption of gas with all burners in use, 42 feet per hour, at 1 inch pressure. 

The top is made in sections, so that a greater variety of cooking utensils may be used. 
Ky lifting out the covers and crosspieces and putting in a suitable forked ring, which is 
sent with each stove, a wash boiler or other lurge utensil may be set over two burners, 
vur No. 87 GRIDDLE also fits in the same position, The roasting oven is pro- 


Length over Ex- 
tension Shelves, 
36 in. 


This cut represents our New Style Cooking Stove. As will be seen, it has 
an ornamented cast-iron Base and Front, and extension shelves. The Oven 
Burner, which is atmospheric (unless otherwise ordered), is of an entvirely 
new and improved pattern (patent). The ovens are of greater capacity than 
those of the old style. The Top, in conjunction with the Outlet Pipe, is 
designed to carry off all the products of combustion, if desired, but they are 
also supplied with a loose ring which converts it into an ordinary open top 
stove. 

The consumption of this Stove is 35 cubic feet per hour at 1 inch pressure, 
with all Burpers in use. 


vided with a cast-iron door. 


AU Fittings are Nickel- Plated. All Fittings are Nickel-Plated. 


2 Set 
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HOT PLATE, No, 111. 

Size, 36 in. long, 12 in. wide, with three double burners, 6 taps. 

Consumption, with all burners im use, 86 cubic feet per hour, with 1 in, pressure. 
% in. supply pipe should be used yhere the pressure is 1 in. or over. 


“RADIANT” BOILING STOVE,WITH 
_ REGENERATIVE BURNER. 


Size, 64 inches diameter, 8 inches high. Consumption, 6 fees 
ver hour at 1 in. pressure. 


a 





